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Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of *‘The Conqueror,’’ ‘<The Aristocrats ”’ 


N this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
gitl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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‘Tn all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and’ sweet ?” 


THE 


1000 
ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the earth 
a more delightful region than that of the 
Thousand Islands, but if there is, it has 
not been discovered. It is as fine as the 
Bay of Naples, with no danger of being 
buried in hot ashes. There are 2000 
picturesque islands scattered along the 
twenty-five miles of one of the most beau- 








tiful rivers in the world. You can find out 
a great deal regarding it in No. 10 of the 
“ Four-Track Series,” ‘The Thousand 
Islands” of the St. Lawrence River, issued 


by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 















































THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


The Memoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 

‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a_ writer 
widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
**Aunt Emma” not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘‘ modern” methods 
of rearing children. f 

















F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has tllustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures ave 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 
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Sir 


Mortimer 








By 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘*To Have and To Hold” 


HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 


and fought, in the flush of youthful power. 


Herein is a 


love story of uncommon charm cast: among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 


tive power. 


Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 


Johnston has made upon her former success. 


The romance 


is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 


with which it deals. 


‘* The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 


end.”’—Chicago Chronicle. 


“* Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.’”’— 


Syracuse Herald. 


‘* May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’—8irming- 


ham News. ; 


“*She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 
with all its greatness and its littleness.’’—N. Y. World. 
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COMMENT 


BreroreE this number of the WreeKLy meets the reader’s eye, 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, will have been nominated 
unanimously for the Presidency by the Republican national 
convention, which will have been called together at Chicago 
on June 21. The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt is on several 
grounds an interesting, and from one point of view a unique, 
phenomenon in American political history. Since 1804, when, 
the Constitution of the United States having been amended, 
the electors were permitted to vote for a President and a Vice- 
President instead of for two candidates for President, it 
will be the eleventh time that one of the two great political 


parties has selected a son of the Empire State for its national- 


standard-bearer in a Presidential year. In 1812, De Witt 
Clinton, of New York, was the Federalist candidate for the 
Presidency, and got 89 electoral votes, against Madison’s 128. 
Four years later, Rufus King, of New York, was nominated 
by the Federalists, and received 34 electoral votes. In 1836, 
Martin Van Buren, of New York, as the Democratic nominee 
for the office of Chief Magistrate, got 170 electoral votes 
against 124 divided among four Whig competitors. Re- 
nominated in 1840, Martin Van Buren received only 60 elect- 
oral votes, against 234 given to William Henry Harrison. 
Van Buren’s popular vote, however, was less than 150,000 
behind his opponent 

In 1868, Horatio Seymour, of New York, was the Demo- 
cratic nominee, but although his popular vote fell short 
of that east for Grant by less than 300,000, he obtained 
but 80 electoral votes, against 214. In 1872, Horace 
Greeley, of New York, though he got more votes at the ballot- 
box than had Seymour, was beaten disastrously by Grant, 
and died before the meeting of the electoral colleges, which, 
accordingly. divided their few Democratic votes. In 1876, 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, beat his Republican op- 
ponent by more than 250,000 votes at the ballot-box, yet, as 
is well known, the Electoral Commission placed R. B. 
Hayes in the White House by a majority of one electoral 
vote. We should note in passing that General George B. 
McClellan in 1864, and General W. S. Hancock in 1880, re- 
ceived strong support from New York in the national con- 
ventions of those years, but the nominations were officially 
credited to New Jersey and Pennsylvania respectively. In 
1884, 1888, and 1892, Grover Cleveland, of New York, was 
nominated by the Democracy, and on two out of those three 
oceasions was elected. It will be observed that only thrice 
did a New York nominee for the Presidency reach the White 
Ilouse. - Thrice, however, has a son of New York become 
President by accident, namely, Millard Fillmore in 1850, 
Chester A. Arthur in 1881, and Theodore Roosevelt in 1901. 


These figures show that one or another representative of 
New. York has oceupied the White House about twenty-two 
years, as against thirty-seven that must be credited to natives 
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of Virginia, inasmuch as both W. H. Harrison’ and Zachary 
Taylor were born in that State, though they did not reside 
in it at the date of their nomination. What renders the 
unanimous nomination of Mr. Rooseve!t unique is the fact 
that never before has a Vice-President, who became Presi- 
dent by accident, succeeded in persuading either of the two 
zreat political parties to nominate him for the office of Chief 
Magistrate. John Tyler, after his rupture with the Whig 
party, did his utmost to propitiate its Democratic opponents, 
but was treated with disdain in the Democratic- national 
convention of 1844. Millard Fillmore, though he had a good 
many supporters in the Whig national convention of 1852, 
failed to secure the indorsement of that body. He was nomi- 
nated, however, four years later by the so-called “ American ” 
party, but got only eight electoral votes. It is well known 
that Andrew Johnson, after his violent quarrel with the great 
majority of Republicans of both Houses of Congress—a 
quarrel that led to his impeachment—strove to conciliate 
the Democrats, who refused to treat him seriously, however, 
and, in 1868, would have nominated another Republican, 
Chief Justice Chase, had not their national convention been 
stampeded for Horatio Seymour. In 1884, Chester A. Arthur 
made a gallant fight for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, and probably would have obtained it but for the 
vehement opposition of certain delegates from New York, 
among whom Mr. Roosevelt. was conspicuous. 





This year, for the first time in history, a Vice-President 
who became President by accident has dominated so entirely 
the ensuing national convention of his party as to receive 
an uncontested nomination—a feat which William McKinley, 
Grover. Cleveland, Ulysses S. Grant, and Abraham Lincoln 
failed to perform. How are we to account for the phenom- 
enon? It will searcely be pretended that Theodore Roose- 
velt is more popular in his party than was Lincoln in 1864, 
or than Grant in 1872, or McKinley in 1896. The truth, 
of course, is that the death of Senator Hanna at a date so 
near the meeting of State conventions for the choice of dele- 
gates to Chicago rendered it impossible for the opposition 
to Mr. Roosevelt within his party to acquire such cohesion 
and momentum as to gain control of the party machine. As 
regards, therefore, the avowed opposition of many Repub- 
licans to Mr. Roosevelt, it proved abortive, and the nomina- 
tion at Chicago went by default. It does not follow that 
the dislike and distrust, which failed to obtain a safety- 
valve at Chicago, may not gather volume during the cam- 
paign, and explode at the ballot-box. 





With every week are multiplied the signs that Alton Brooks 
Parker, Chief Judge of the New York Court of Appeals, will 
be the nominee of the Democratic national convention, prob- 
ably on the first ballot. On Tuesday, June 7, Delaware’s six 
delegates were instructed to vote for Judge Gray, who subse- 
quently declared, however, that the instructions were against 
his expressed wishes, and that he was not a candidate for the 
Presidency. He adheres to his avowed opinion that all con- 
servative Democrats should accept Parker. Simultaneously 
Mr. Bryan has announced that the statement made by ex- 
Representative Handy, in the Wilmington convention, that the 
Nebraskan would help Judge Gray was entirely unauthorized. 
Senator Gorman, though he has never been supposed to love 
Mr. Cleveland, is now convinced—so we are told by ex-Senator 
James Smith, Jr.—that the ex-President is the only Democrat 
who, if nominated, can be elected. Mr. Cleveland himself, 
however, has declared that he is for Parker, heart and soul, 
and that if the New York jurist is made the standard-bearer 
at St. Louis, he will spare no effort to rally the Democratic 
hosts to his support. Those who know the ex-President are 
well aware that nothing could have induced him to make such 
a promise had he for a moment believed that Judge Parker 
could be controlled by ex-Senator Hill. 

It is said that when the exceptionally protracted and bitter 
contest in the Illinois Republican convention was brought: 
to a close by a fusion of the supporters of Yates and Deneen, 
and the resultant nomination of the latter candidate for Gov- 
ernor, the presiding officer of the convention, Speaker Cannon, 
with a characteristic lapse into idiom, remarked gleefully to 
his friends that his unweleome boom for the Vice-Presidency 
was “busted.” Subsequently, however, Representative Robert 





























R. Hitt, who has been indorsed for the Vice-Presidency by the 
Illinois Republican convention, and Speaker Cannon—both of 
them, by the way, septuagenarians—were invited to lunch at 
the White House; and, naturally, wiseacres have drawn the 
deduction that the Speaker is not so much out of the running 
as he would like to be. Naturally, the President’s trusted 
spokesmen repudiate the notion that the matter of the Vice- 
Presidency was mentioned at the luncheon. The Chief Magis- 
trate, we are assured, would deem it impertinent to try to 
influence the course of the party’s accredited representatives, 
who are amply qualified to determine for themselves who should 
be selected for his “running-mate.” It follows a fortiori that 
his lively sense of decency and dignity must have prevented 
Mr. Roosevelt from striving in any way to further his own 
nomination for the Presidency. The Republican organizers 
and managers, however, who have no motive for emulating 
Mr. Roosevelt’s modesty, but who have an eye single to the 
success of their party, are by no means convinced that they 
should let the Cannon boom be shunted to one side by the 
outcome of the Illinois Republican convention. Not only were 
the Lowden delegates, without whose cordial cooperation it 
may prove impossible to carry Chicago for the Republican na- 
tional ticket, observed to smile mysteriously as they left 
Springfield, but since then Governor Yates, instead of essay- 
ing conciliation, has missed ‘no opportunity of aggravating and 
provoking those who declined to vote for him at Springfield. 





If Governor Yates really cherishes a desire to make Deneen 
his successor, and to give the electoral votes of Illinois to Mr. 
Roosevelt, he is taking a curious way of showing it. Since 
the adjournment of the State convention, he has swung the 
axe with extraordinary vigor. Almost a hundred State office- 
holders have already fallen, and the work of the headsman is 
by no means over. Whether such a performance is likely to 
infuse vigor and enthusiasm is a question that Speaker Can- 
non, as a veteran politician, will doubtless be invited to con- 
sider. Among the plausible reasons assigned for the slaughter, 
of which so many Republicans are the victims, does not figure, 
probably, avowed resentment at the order, said to have been 
brought to Springfield as coming from the White House, that 
Yates must not be renominated. With Lowden lukewarm in 
Cook County, and Yates wielding a vindictive knife in the 
rural districts, it looks as if Speaker Cannon might have to be 
“ drafted,” after all, to play the part of harmonizer, for which 
he is peculiarly qualified. For the moment, indeed, the Repub- 
lican managers seem to have fixed upon Senator Fairbanks of 
Indiana, notwithstanding the fact that he, when asked if he 
would accept a nomination for the Vice-Presidency, continues 
to dally with his watch-chain and to put the question by. 
Yet nobody ean tell what the Chicago convention will do when 
it sees Cannon on the platform in the réle of its presiding 
officer. He is quite as likely to be stampeded as was Horatio 
Seymour in 1868. No doubt Mr. Cannon can rule out of order 
all motions mentioning his name, but that is just what Sey- 
mour did, and he found it a futile expedient. It is almost 
certain that Pennsylvania and New Jersey will demand Can- 
non, and New York and Ohio seem not unlikely to cooperate. 
We suspect that the Speaker was premature when he joyfully 
pronounced his boom as “ flat as a pancake.” 


Elsewhere we have directed attention to the qualifications 
of Attorney-General Philander C. Knox to represent the 
great State of Pennsylvania in the United States Senate. 
Here we would point out that the posthumous influence of 
the Jate Senator Quay was revealed in the choice of his 
successor. It was Quay that originally picked out Mr. Knox, 
who, although eminent at the Pittsburg bar, was, as yet, 
cbseure politically, for the place of United States Attorney- 
General, although Mr. John B. Elkins, as, first, Deputy 
Attorney-General, and subsequently Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania, was thought by himself ‘and many others to 
have a much superior claim to represent the Keystone com- 
monwealth in the cabinet. After the death of Senator Quay, 
the controllers of the Republican organization in Pennsyl- 
vania went through the form of consulting local leaders, 
and it was reported on good authority that the next occupant 
ef the seat now vacant in the United States Senate would be 
one of a number of active Republican politicians, among 
whom Mr. Knox never has been, and is not now, included. 
Ii turns out that as long ago as last December it was made 
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known to President Roosevelt, either by Senator Quay or 
through an intermediary, that, under circumstances easily 
foreseen, his Attorney-General might be needed as one of 
Pennsylvania’s spokesmen in the United States Senate; and 
we have since learned that when Quay, in his last moments, 
sent for ex-Senator Don Cameron, he expressed a desire that 
Mr. Knox should succeed him. The wish was communicated 
to Mr. Henry C. Frick, the well-known steel magnate, and 
to Mr. A. J. Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. The selection being approved by the latter, it 
was announced to the rank and file by the ostensible masters 
of the machine. Whether Mr. Elkins, who has a large and 
zealous following of his own, and who would have much 
preferred a seat in the United States Senate to the place on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, for which 
he has been slated, will submit meekly to the fiat of the 
leaders was at first regarded as doubtful in some quarters, 
but it now seems to be believed that Mr. Elkins will be pacified 
by the promise of the Republican nomination for the Gov- 
ernorship in 1906. Naturally the Democrats and independ- 
ents of Pennsylvania resent the usurpation by “bosses” of 
the elective function delegated by the Federal Constitution 
to the State Legislature; but in this instance their protest 
is rendered somewhat perfunctory by their frank acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Knox’s fitness for his new position. 


It is well known that the national conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties are to be petitioned to 
make an unequivocal declaration of our nation’s intention 
to give independence to the Filipinos, or, in other words, to 
treat them—at some date which, if not definitely fixed, shall 
be declared to be not distant—precisely as we have treated 
the Cubans. Among the signers of the petition are Judge 
George Gray of Delaware, Chief Justice Mitchell of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, ex-United States Aftorney-General Wayne 
MacVeagh, of Washington, D. C., Professor W. G. Sumner, 
of Connecticut, Professor Henry Van Dyke, of New Jersey, 
Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, and many other jurists and 
members of the liberal professions. It will be remembered 
that Judge Taft, now Secretary of War—and actually, 
though not nominally, Secretary of the Colonies—has also 
declared that,ein his judgment, we should eventually make 
the Filipinos independent, but has expressed a doubt, neverthe- 
less, as to whether a date should be named. In the joint 
resolution passed by Congress in April, 1898, we did not 
name any particular date at which we would carry out our 
pledge to give Cuba independence, but, in spite of the omis- 
sion, we fulfilled our pledge with all practicable celerity. 
In some quarters the impression is now gaining ground that, 
without designating a particular date, the platform of the 
Chicago convention will include a pronouncement that will 
make it possible for Mr. Roosevelt in his second term to 
concede partial if not complete self-government to the Filipino 
people. 





The impression seems to be based on the presence of the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott at the White House as a guest, for 
the avowed purpose of discussing with the Philippine Com- 
missioners to the St. Louis Exposition the independences of 
the archipelago. Dr. Abbott has publicly pointed out that 
most of the steps preparatory to such a concession have al- 
ready been taken. A public-school system has been organized, 
and is being rapidly developed. Local governments have 
been established in the provinces and towns. An enumeration 
has been made preliminary to the convocation ofa representa- 
tive assembly, which itself will be called together at no dis- 
tant time. The diffusion of education and public intelligence 
having been assured, the guarantees of freedom of debate 
having been provided, and a common language in which 
debates may be he!d having been agreed upon, some expe- 
rience in local self-government having been acquired, a public 
cpinion having been créated, and a representative body having 
been organized through which the ideas and wishes of the 
people may be expressed—in a word, when the conditions and 
the safeguards of the people’s liberty shall have been secured 
—it will then, in Dr. Abbott’s opinion, be our duty to let 
the Filipinos determine for themselves whether they will be 
independent of the United States, or whether they prefer 
to remain under our protection, and, in the enjoyment of the 










































































































































privileges and powers which, under that protection, would 
remain intact. Should they deliberately prefer to retain 
some political association with the United States, Dr. Ab- 
bott, for his part, has no doubt that such a relationship 
might be established between us and the Filipinos as would 
be mutually advantageous to both communities. 


Those who recall the Vigilance Committees which twice in 
the Fifties were invoked to deliver San Francisco from the 
rule of murderers and scoundrels, must watch with interest 
the acts of a somewhat similar agency which, of late, has been 
called into being for the restoration of order in a section of 
Colorado. It will be remembered that, in San Francisco, 
judges, juries, sheriffs, and policemen—in a word, the whole 
normal machinery of justice—were brushed aside, and that 
by the leaders of the Vigilance Committees notorious crimi- 
nals were arrested and summarily tried, and, if convicted, were 
forthwith executed or deported. The reign of terror, arson, 
and murder, which union miners have maintained for ten 
or fifteen years in Teller County, Colorado, and especially in 
Cour d’Alene, Butte, Leadville, Idaho Springs, Telluride, and 
Cripple Creek, culminated on Monday, June 6, in a dynamite 
explosion, by which fifteen men were killed, and nearly as 
many more maimed so grievously that death might have been 
preferred. The Governor of the State has evinced a relent- 
less resolve to restore order and to crush lawlessness, which, 
had it been exhibited by Governor Stone of Pennsylvania, 
would have made superfluous President Roosevelt’s unconsti- 
tutional interposition in the anthracite-coal strike. The 
Nxecutive Board of the Western Federation of Miners decided 
on Friday, June 10, to appeal to the President, but we know of 
no ground on which the appeal can be entertained, in view of 
the position taken by the Governor of Colorado. On the same 
day seventy-six union miners were deported to Kansas, and 
Adjutant-General Sherman Bell, of the Colorado National 
Guard, announced that within forty-eight hours the disturbed 
district would be freed from all objectionable men. 

What is meant by “objectionable men ” was defined on the 
same day by the Secretary of the Cripple Creek District Mine- 
Owners’ Association, when he declared that the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, which is cooperating with the military, and which has 
driven away the district judge, the county judge, and other 
jocal officials, on the charge of conniving at the acts of violence 
committed by the union miners, will never stop their fight 
against unionism until not a single member of the Western 
Federation of Miners is left in Teller County. There are still, 
it seems, a few desperate agitators in hiding among the hills, 
but they are to be hunted down. The simple truth is that the 
curse of lawlessness from which Teller County, Colorado, has 
suffered for many years at the hands of union miners has at 
last come home to roost. What we are now witnessing in the 
Cripple Creek district of Colorado is a civil war, in which 
the worm has turned; that is to say, the normally peaceful 
and law-abiding members of the community have risen against 
their oppressors; and, with implacable logic, are meting out to 
the union miners the dire alternative of banishment or death, 
to which the latter themselves have so long subjected non- 
unionist workers and their sympathizers. If the mass of the 
community in the anthracite region had risen in a similar 
way, and had found the same kind of Governor to back them, 
the coal strike would have been over in a trice, and many 
years would have elapsed before a second attempt to terrorize 
non-unionist workmen would have been made in Pennsylvania. 


Seldom, indeed, are the political and sociological views of 
a seventeen-year-old schoolboy worth consideration or even 
mention. Exceptional, if not unique, was the valedictory ad- 
dress delivered, June 3, on his graduation from the Atlantic 
City High School by Wu Chao-chu, the son of Wu Ting-fang, 
long and favorably known as the minister of the Chinese 
Empire to the United States. Although this youth labored 
under the grave disability of acquiring knowledge through 
the medium of a language radically different from his own, 
his averages, we are told, were the highest in every depart- 
ment; and his address, which appropriately had for its sub- 
ject the conservatism of the Far East, was marked by a rare 
maturity of thought. Young Wu began by admitting that 
the Japanese are relatively progressive, whereas the Chinese 
are justly looked upon as typical of Oriental conservatism. 
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He recognized that a people whose conservatism is not in- 
grained may change easily from its ancient customs and man- 
ners to new. He pointed out, however, that what can be 
changed easily once may probably be changed just as easily 
again. A volatile and mutable nation that flickers with every 
wind may return to its old ways, and its very relish for novel- 
ties may prove an archenemy to progress. By way of illus- 
tration, the young Chinese recalled the difference in the out- 
come of the Freneh and English revolutions. Since 1789 
France has known innumerable political transformations, al- 
most all of them accompanied with bloodshed and _ horror. 
Yet, if we look at realities rather than names, we must ac- 
knowledge that the ultimate outcome of her numberless revo- 
lutions has been less substantial, less far-reaching than that 
of the single English rebellion in the seventeenth century. 


The young Chinese student expressed the conviction that 
his own people, though slow to begin, would, when once started, 
carry out to the end the work resolved upon. He compared 
the Middle Kingdom to a heavy body in physics. A great 
deal of force is needed at first to overcome its inertia, but, if 
it ean be made to move at all, its momentum will carry it 
far. and it cannot be diverted from its course like a light, ex- 
cessively mobile body. To exemplify what he meant, Wu 
Chao-chu adduced the evidence of Christian missionaries, 
who report that the Japanese are easy and the Chinese hard 
to proselytize, but that, on the other hand, a good many 
Japanese converts have returned to their old faith, whereas 
there are but few such cases in China. It was further sug- 
gested by the young Chinese student that conservatism may 
prove of benefit to a nation in that it conduces to the con- 
tinuity of national life. Conservatism, also, he thought, might 
be advantageous to a people because it preserves the founda- 
tions on which the inherited civilization and its inherited 
ethical system have been reared. When a nation is conserva- 
tive, it adheres not only to superannuated customs, but also 
to the old standards of morality. The former are but super- 
ficial defects, while the latter may be of imperishable useful- 
ness. Culture may be revolutionized with time, but virtue 
is immutable. This aphorism seems to savor of Confucius. 


Young Wu assigned yet another reason for valuing conserv- 
atism, namely, that it may be looked upon as constituting 
a reserve of energy. Is it according to nature, he asked, that 
the nation that is quivering and humming with nervous 
activity should last as long as another which is frugal of its 
resources? At the outset of a battle, the skilful general is 
careful to hold back a part of his force, well knowing that 
the ultimate victory is often. decided by the strength of the 
reserve. When we add that this Chinese graduate of an 
American high school quotes aptly not only Tennyson, but 
Edmund Burke and Francis Bacon, we have probably said 
enough to show that his distinguished father may well re- 
gard with satisfaction the outcome thus far of an educational 
experiment which is to include, we are informed, a course 
in finance and in political economy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


In an article contributed to the WeeKkty of June 11, ac- 
companying a picture of Prince Oukhtomsky, Russia’s repre- 
sentative at the World’s Press Parliament at the St. Louis 
Fair, it was stated that Count Lamsdorff had suggested to the 
Russian press in general the propriety of staying away from 
St. Louis as a rebuke to this country for its anti-Russian sen- 
timent. Prince Oukhtomsky says that in this particular our 
contributor was mistaken. Count Lamsdorff, he says, en- 
couraged his coming to St. Louis, and warmly approves of 
everything likely to diffuse in the United States a better under- 
standing of Russia’s position. 


The London Spectator foreshadows the fall of Count von 
Buelow as Chancellor of the German Empire. The occasion 
is the recent verbal duel of the Chancellor with Herr Bebel, the 
famous Socialist, whom the Spectator describes as “like an 
English Radical.” Herr Bebel declared that Count von Bue- 
low had muddled German foreign polities to such an extent 
that the Fatherland is now politically isolated. Germany, he 
declared, had become an object. of general antipathy, and a 
sort of Ishmael among the nations. The situation in South- 
west Africa was drifting from bad to worse; the revolt of the 

























natives was based on real grievances, on the cruelty and in- 
justice inflicted by Prussians intoxicated with a little brief 
authority. In fact, Von Buelow was an all-round failure. To 
this the Chancellor replied that some of the charges of cruelty 
were true, but that the majority of German colonists behaved 
well. He followed this with an extraordinary statement, say- 
ing that the charges brought by the missionaries were founded 
on fact, but that the missionaries were “unpatriotic” in 
bringing these charges. As to general unpopularity, he doubt- 
ed its universality, but saw no remedy except “keeping the 
German sword sharp.” This was far from pleasing to the 
Chamber, and it is said that the Catholic Centre, aroused by 
some new irritation inflicted on the Catholic Poles, is inclined 
to withdraw its support from the government, as a protest 
against the policy of Count von Buelow. The Spectator 
closes with the curious reflection that it is believed that there 
would soon be a new Chancellor, but that there is no states- 
man of sufficient mental power and general repute to take up 
so great an office. It is the old story. Personal government 
pushed to a certain length extinguishes original ability near 
the throne. The shade of the big tree is so deep that smaller 
trees cannot grow beneath it. 


The American Society in London, through its secretary, Mr. 
F. C. Van Duzer, unfolds a tale of woe concerning forty agri- 
cultural Texans who shipped last August from Galveston, in 
charge of cattle on the British steamship Cranley, to Lorenzo 
Marques in South Africa. Certain scamps named Womack 
and Adams, representing themselves to be deputy United 
States marshals, gave them assurances that they would receive 
certain wages and would be brought home. These assurances 
they trusted, though the ship’s articles which they signed 
contained no bargain about returning home. When they got 
to Lorenzo Marques they found their voyage was at an end, 
and that no one was responsible for seeing them home. The 
British consul at that port sent them to London. Arriving 
there on November 12, 1903, destitute and friendless, they were 
succored by the American Society, which paid their board in 
London and their passage back to Galveston, at a total cost of 
£170. 


Recounting this case in a letter to Ambassador Choate, 
Mr. Van Duzer submits that while the American Society is 
always willing to help distressed individual Americans in Lon- 
don, ecattlemen in squads of forty draw more heavily than is 
reasonable on its benevolence. He thinks such cases when 
they transpire should be financed by the American govern- 
ment. Still more he considers that the regulations of the 
Agricultural Department which carefully safeguard the com- 
fort of American cattle which leave our ports should take 
some thought for the men who go in charge of them, and make 
it impossible for such confiding travellers to be gulled by 
United States officers or men assuming to be such. The soci- 
ety, through Mr. Choate, asked our government to reimburse 
it for its expenditures in behalf of these men. It got word 
back that there was no available fund out of which it could 
be reimbursed. It now makes the ease public, declaring that 
its resources are overtaxed by the frequency of such calls upon 
it as that of the forty cattlemen from Texas, and that its mem- 
bers ought no longer to be called upon to pay out money “ to 
help those citizens of the United States who, but for the inac- 
tion of the officials of our government, would not, in the great 
majority of cases, be stranded in a foreign country without 
means.” The society’s protest seems well founded. Relief on 
the seale it describes should surely devolve upon the govern- 
ment whose citizens are concerned. If we can spend money 
freely to send ships to worry a Moroccan bandit into giving 
back a Greek-American millionaire, we ought to be able to find 
the means to fetch home a squad of farmers whom a couple of 
Texan scamps have exported on false pretences. We hope Con- 
gress, when it meets again, will pay back the £170 to the Amer- 
ican Society in London, and if justice has leisure to pursue 
Womack and Adams, the deceivers, they surely should be 
brought to book. 


There will be many mourners for Laurence Hutton, who 
died on June 10, at his home in Princeton. He was one of 
the kindest and most companionable of men, a man of many 
friends and strong attachments, a Scotchman of New York, 
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who did credit both to the country of his forebears and the 


city of his birth. He was born here in 1848, and lived in the 
home of his birth until 1898, when he moved to Princeton. 
For some years prior to that time he wrote the literary notes 
for Harper’s Magazine, and for many years he was a frequent 
contributor to the Harper periodicals. He was a near friend 
of Edwin Booth, whose life he wrote, and also of Mark Twain. 
He wrote a good many books, including Curiosities of the 
American Stage, A Boy I Knew, the Literary Landmarks 
series, and other volumes relating to art and the stage, 
and books of reminiscence. He was a zealous collector 
in certain lines, and his famous collection of death 
masks now in the library of Princeton University has no 
rival in its class. Mr. Hutton became a lecturer at Princeton 
after he went there to live, and would have gone farther and 
no doubt with much success in that field of exertion, but for 
an affection of the throat which overtook him three years ago, 
and which was presumably the indirect cause of his death. 


Last week a Brooklyn jury gave a verdict which involved 
the transfer of $1,112,000 from the former president of a 
New York Trust Company to a promoter. The promoter 
and another witness, his friend, swore that the Trust Com- 
pany’s president had promised to pay the promoter a million 
dollars for certain information about a railroad in case he 
used it. The Trust Company’s president denied having 
made the promoter any promise whatever; denied indeed all 
recollection of any personal interview with him. No writing 
of any kind passed. The road in question was ultimately 
bought, and the capitalist sued had some (comparatively 
small) share in buying it, but according to testimony given 
in the case, it was not bought as a result of ,the promoter’s 
suggestion or of any information he gave. The Brooklyn 
jury believed the testimony of the promoter and his friend 
as against the testimony of the capitalist and such witnesses 
as he summoned, and awarded the promoter the largest sum 
ever awarded in a civil suit in Brooklyn. It was a very re- 
markable case. The amount involved in the verdict, the 
absence of any written agreement or memorandum, and the 
absolute conflict of testimony between the promoter and the 
capitalist make it notable, and makes the course of the ap- 
peal from the Brooklyn jury’s verdict worth following. If 
it is as easy to separate a New York capitalist from his money 
as appears in this case, the wonder is that ingenious Brook- 
lynites should ever stoop, like 520-per-cent. Miller, to rifle 
the poor. 

One hundred and twenty candidates from the United States 
have passed the examinations for the Rhodes scholarships, 
which is more than twice as many as can be appointed this 
year. In Massachusetts the committee selected a student for 
appointment from a group of eight competitors who passed 
the tests. Considering the complicated desires of Mr. Rhodes 
about his scholars, the process of selection as worked out by 
this Massachusetts committee must have been interesting. 
It is related that the most capable and popular student now 
at Oxford is a Rhodes scholar from Germany. He was 
asked how he got his appointment. Did he pass an examina- 
tion? No. “On Thursday I received a telegram from the 
Kaiser: ‘You go to Oxford on Tuesday,’ and I came.” The 
Kaiser, it seems, looks around and selects the Rhodes scholars 
from Germany. That is probably the ideal way. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should be invited to lay aside the cares of 
state long enough to select the scholars from America, he 
would probably do it more nearly to the testator’s taste than 
it will be done, and Oxford, which has no race prejudices, 
would like the result. Selection by committees after exami- 
nations is only a second-best method, but for this country it 
is the most practicable, and no doubt it will give interesting 
and satisfactory results. 


In New Jersey they are trying to find a way to escape 
hanging a woman who killed her rival in the affections of a 
man to whom she had borne four:children. The man, who 
had never married her, abandoned her and her children. The 
natural, righteous, human instinct would be to let the woman 
off and hang the man. But as there is no legal excuse for 
that it seems warrantable to hope that Jersey justice won’t 
make a bad business worse by hanging the woman. She 
has had trouble enough, She has been reprieved until July 6, 



















































Pennsylvania’s New Senator 


AN incident of importance, not only to Pennsylvania, but to 
the United States—for it obviously concerns the whole country 
that one of its greatest constituent commonwealths should be 
represented worthily in the Upper House of the Federal Legisla- 
ture—was the appointment on June 10 by Governor Pennypacker 
of Philander C. Knox, Attorney-General of the United States, to 
fill the seat in the United States Senate made vacant by the 
death of Matthew S. Quay. How high a place on the roll of 
States is occupied by the Keystone commonwealth it should be 
superfluous to point out. In population Pennsylvania surpasses 
many a European kingdom, being credited by the last census with 
6,302,115 inhabitants. On this side of the Atlantic it is almost 
the sole producer of anthracite coal, and its output of bituminous 
coal in 1901 was almost three times as large as that of its closest 
competitor. The value of its manufactured products in 1890 was 
over $1,835,000,000, an amount transcended by New York alone, 
and that but slightly. In 1901 its railway mileage was 10,538 
miles, considerably more than that of Italy, and exceeded by none 
of our States, except Hlinois. As a producer of iron and steel 
it has outstripped Great Britain, and as a producer of petroleum 
it is Russia’s principal rival. Assuredly, a commonwealth so 
mighty should haye for its spokesmen in the United States Sen- 
ate citizens who, in ability and character, exemplify the highest 
type of manhood. It can hardly be said that this-has been the 
case of late, or, indeed; for many years. Yet there was a time 
when Pennsylvania had reason to be proud of the sons, native or 
naturalized, who upheld her dignity and interests in the Senate 
or in the cabinets of Presidents. It was she who sent to the Sen- 
ate Albert Gallatin, although, on a constitutional quibble, the Fed- 
eralists refused to admit him. That did not prevent him from 
holding for thirteen years the post of Secretary of the Treasury. 
For a long period James Buchanan was the mouthpiece of the 
Keystone commonwealth in the Upper branch of Congress, and it 
is well known that, subsequently, he became Secretary of State 
and President. Among other cabinet ministers whom Pennsy]- 
vania sent to Washington may be mentioned Alexander J. Dallas, 
Richard Rush, William M. Meredith, Jeremiah S. Black, Edwin 
M. Stanton, and Wayne Mac Veagh. That in Attorney-General 
Knox the State once more has a qualified representative seems to 
be generally acknowledged by its Democratic and independent 
newspapers. We read, for instance, in the Philadelphia Record 
(Democratic) that ‘“ Mr. Knox is fit, clean, and able. With him 
in the Senate, Pennsylvanians would not need to stand abashed, 
or afraid of belittling cemparisons with the brainest favorites 
of other States.” In the Pittsburg Gazette we read: “ While we 
can hardly regard the State engineers as guided by the exclusive 
desire to give the State the highest grade of Senator, they must 
be credited with the fact that, from whatever motive, they have 
selected a candidate who will put the Senatorial representation 
of the State on the highest plane of ability and character.” The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, which is consistently independent, pro- 
nounces Knox an ideal Senator, and declares that so happy a 
solution of a perplexing situation had not been hoped for. It 
adds that “he is the most distinguished Pennsylvanian now in 
public life, and the reputation, which he won at the Pittsburg bar, 
not merely has been sustained, but has immeasurably broadened 
in the high oflice of Attorney-General of the United States.” It 
thinks that he is destined to regain for Pennsylvania her just 
measure of intellectual influence. 

Philander Chase Knox is fifty-one years old. He was born in 
Brownsville, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. His early education 
was received in the public schools. His father, a country banker, 
wished him to follow his own vocation, but the boy’s ambition 
was to become a lawyer. Accordingly, he was sent at the age 
of sixteen to Mount Union College at Alliance, Ohio, where he 
graduated in 1872. Thence he went to Pittsburg to study law, 
and three years later was admitted to the Allegheny County bar. 
During his early professional career he was known as a tireless 
worker, never leaving to a subordinate any of the preparations 
for an important case. Early in the eighties the firm of which 
he was a member won several important suits for the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and he and his partner were soon credited with 
making more money than any other two lawyers in Pittsburg. 
His last great argument before he was invited by President Mec- 
Kinley to become United States Attorney-General was delivered 
in Indianapolis. Associated with him was ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. The Indiana courts decided in their favor. Some 
time later Mr. Knox met General Harrison on the boardwalk in 
Atlantie City. In the course of a chat the latter said: “ By 
the way, Knox, how did you come out in the settlement of your 
account with the Indianapolis Street Railway Company? For my 
services I got twenty-five thousand dollars out of them.” “TIT am 
very glad to hear it, general,’ replied Knox, pleasantly. Then, 
in a modest, deferential way, he continued, “I got $125,000.” 
“What!” blurted out the ex-President, who, wheeling, continued 
his walk without another word. 

We scarcely need remind the reader that, as Attorney-General, 
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it fell to Mr. Knox’s lot to appear for the Federal government 
in one of the most important cases ever heard before the United 
States Supreme Court. We refer, of course, to the Northern 
Securities case. Mr. Knox contended that the great railway 
merger violated the Federal statute known as the Anti-Trust Act. 
In order to succeed he had to prevail on the highest Federal 
tribunal to put the stamp of its approval on the law which Mr. 
Richard Olney, when he was Attorney-General, had declared un- 
constitutional. Mr. Knox secured a judgment in his favor, al- 
though opposed to him were ex-Attorney-General Griggs, whom 
he had succeeded in oftice, and the well-known corporation lawyer, 
Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia. It has been suggested 
in certain quarters that the “trusts,” smarting under the de- 
cision wrung from the highest Federal tribunal, have been dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Knox proved himself too clever by half; 
and that it is they, who, acting through Mr. A. J. Cassatt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, have contrived to kick him up- 
stairs, or, in other werds, to transfer him to a field where, in 
their opinion, he can do less harm. This view of the incident has 
been propounded not only by some Democratic organs, but also 
by a few Republican newspapers, among which figures conspicu- 
ously the Boston Advertiser, which, after noting that ‘“ Philan- 
der Knox, the Trust-Buster, goes into the United States Senate,” 
says: “ He will be out of the Department of Justice, and, there- 
fore, cannot be offensive to Wall Street in his present position. 
Nobody expects that he will be succeeded [in the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship] by a lawyer equally able and eminent.” On the other 
hand, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which is, as we have said, 
independent, denounces the Advertiscr’s slur as unfounded, per- 
verse, and morbid. It concedes that, if Mr. Knox had, at any 
time in his career, shown any lack of personal, professional, or 
official honor, or of fidelity to any confidence that might be re- 
posed in him, there would be some excuse for the charges that, 
having deserted the corporations and trusts, that were once his 
clients, to take high executive office, he now returns to them as a 
legislative servant, bound to their sordid interests. But, under 
the circumstances, the Ledger does not hesitate to declare that, 
“Mr. Knox having been always faithful in his personal, pro- 
fessional, and official relations, there is no excuse for the assump- 
tion that, at this late date, he is going to sacrifice his good 
name, and sell his high character to the representatives of any 
sinister interests.” 

There is force, also, in the Ledger’s intimation that, if it is 
the trusts who have put Mr. Knox out of the way, by transferring 
him from the cabinet to the Senate, they have made the blunder 
of beginning at the wrong end, and dealing with the servant in- 
stead of with the master. It was not Mr. Knox, but the Presi- 
dent, who initiated the suit against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. It will matter but little what Attorney-Generals may come 
and go so long as Mr. Roosevelt stays. 





The American Soldier Away from Home 


INASMUCH as some anti-imperialist newspapers have seen fit 
to comment in what seems to us a carping and unfair way on 
the doings of American soldiers in the Philippines, we are glad to 
note the testimony to the worthiness of their character and con- 
duct given by a foreign observer. What we have in mind is an 
article on the subject contributed to the latest number of the 
North American Review by an eye-witness, Mr. A. H. 8. Landor 
(a grandson of Walter Savage Landor), whose books on the 
aborigines of Yezo, on Korea, and on Tibet are known to many 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. Travel and residence have 
made Mr. Landor exceptionally well acquainted with most of the 
countries constituting the “Far East,” and he has had occasion 
to meet a great many of our officers, both during the Chinese 
war and in various parts of the Philippine Archipelago. He does 
not, of course, deny that there have been cases where American 
military men have lost their heads and behaved in an inhuman 
way; but he asserts that such cases have been very few, and that, 
in almost every instance, there was strong provocation. He con- 
demns unequivocally the so-called “ water-cure” and every other 
mode of torture, and if it can be shown that any man wearing 
the United States uniform has resorted to such methods of pro- 
cedure, Mr. Landor would have him subjected to condign pun- 
ishment. It would, in truth, be monstrous if we, whose mission 
it is to introduce a higher civilization, should, in the main- 
tenance of order, or in the infliction of retaliation, stoop to copy 
the degrading and revolting customs of barbarians. At the same 
time the British contributor to the Review holds it to be a na- 
tional duty on our part not to suffer the names of innocent offi- 
cers to be defiled by spite or jealousy, or on meagre and untrust- 
worthy testimony. He is right in declaring that nothing can be 
more demoralizing to soldiers serving abroad than the knowledge 
that. in their absence, unmerited accusations are brought against 
them at home, and harbored by ungrateful fellow citizens. Mr, 
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Landor, from his own observation, testifies that the officers of the 
American forces in the East are exemplars of a type morally ad- 
mirable—businesslike, hard-working, just, open-minded men, com- 
bining’ patience in plodding through routine work with the dis- 
play not only of pluck and dash, but of tact and accurate judg- 
ment, in the field. He deems it no matter for regret that the 
American officer lacks the love for gaudy wearing apparel which 
stamps so many military men on the European Continent; that 
there is on his part no superfluity of gold braiding, no monocle 
deforming one section of the face and impeding the sight, no need- 
less sword-dangling, and no swagger. Of show and pomp there is 
next to none; but when it comes to the actual work of warfare 
it is done well. 

That graduates of West Point should exhibit much polish of 
manner is, no doubt, to be expected from the training that they 
undergo; but our foreign observer was almost equally impressed 
with the gentlemanlike demeanor of many of those officers who 
had risen from the ranks. 
would surprise one previously familiar with self-made officers in 
the British army: it is ascribed by Mr. Landor to the fact that, 
on an average, the American private soldier is vastly superior in 
native intelligence to the British recruit, and, ordinarily, is bet- 
ter educated. Hence the relative ease with which he reascends 
to a social grade from which, in enlisting, he had temporarily 
stepped down. In the British army the officers who rise from the 
ranks are comparatively few, as not many representatives of the 
well-educated classes have the moral courage needed to become a 
private soldier in order to make a fresh start in life. In Eng- 
land, moreover, conventionalities and red tape render it difficult, 
and, in any event, unpleasant, for such men to get on in the army, 
their career being generally hindered and hampered in their 
private relations, if not officially, by brother officers who entered 
the service under luckier circumstances. Even if caste feeling 
were absent, the ablest of young officers who in England have 
risen from the ranks. but who have no private means of their 
own, would find it up-hill work to keep pace with the expenditure 
deemed inseparable from their rank in the service. Our Brit- 
ish observer was moved to admiration by the inexpensive way 
in which he saw the American army officers living in the Philip- 
pines. He recalls that the regimental mess was entirely devoid 
of luxuries; such articles as silver plate were never dreamed of. 
One had to sit on empty packing-boxes, and the food was of the 
simplest kind. Bacon, Boston baked beans, and canned tomatoes 
constituted the chief features of a meal which was washed down, 
not with wine, or even beer, but with boiled water. 

Mr. Landor points out that in the Philippines an American 
officer is often overtaxed to an extraordinary, not to say unrea- 
sonable, degree. In view of the amount of paper-work required 
of them, it is no wonder, he says, that they sometimes break 
down. He also noted with interest how, under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, an American officer, besides being a first-rate pro- 
fessional soldier, could, when detailed to outside work, perform 
it with facility and efficiency. He says that some of the most 
sagacious and practical civil governors had been transferred from 
military posts, and he arrived at the conclusion that American 
army officers could turn their hands to almost anything. 

Turning from officers to the rank and file, our British observer 
declares that, if you can overlook a blunt manner, assumed to 
display independence, and the profusion of swear words with 
which his conversation is emphasized, you will find something 
singularly attractive about the American private soldier. Quick, 
shrewd, exceptionally resourceful, he is, at the same time, good 
natured, and, so far as Mr. Landor’s experience of other nation- 
alities has gone, he is humane beyond comparison. Behind a 
startling roughness of speech he carries a heart of gold: this wit- 
ness testifies that in the field, on more than one occasion, he has 
seen men whom, from outward appearances, you would put down 
as brutes, as considerate and gentle as women towards wounded 
comrades or fallen enemies. It is further pointed out that the Amer- 
ican soldier has a rude code of honor of his own, devoid of con- 
ventionalities, but embracing some sound, gentlemanlike prin- 
ciples. 

To the current charge that the rank and file of our regular 
army are undisciplined, compared with European soldiers, and, 
especially, with the German, Mr. Landor replies that the finest 
“ parade soldier” does not always make the best soldier in the 
field; and that, to his mind, discipline, carried to an inordinate 
extent, is detrimental rather than helpful to the production of 
an efficient fighter. It seems to him that, with the vastly im- 
proved weapons of our day, it is rather the development than the 
suppression of individual intelligence that. is tending to become 
a condition of vistory. In view, in fine, of his own extensive -ob- 
servations in the Philippines, Mr. Landor does not hesitate to 
aver that, for fighting purposes, the American soldier is as nearly 
perfect as he can be made under the existing circumstances. . He 
does not, for a moment, deny that, when off duty, the American 
soldier drinks more copiously than wisely; but for such excess, 
he attaches less blame to the soldier himself than to the busy- 
bodies at home who have abolished the canteen, being unable 
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This is a phenomenon which, naturally, 
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to distinguish between rules that read well on paper and those 
which will bear the test of practice. Myr. Landor is convinced 
by what he has seen that if the temptation of doing that which 
is forbidden were removed, and if drink in moderation were per- 
mitted, or at least controlled, as it used to be by our military 
authorities, much poisoning of soldiers by liquor obtained clan- 
destinely could be averted. If occasional excess in drinking be 
excepted, our British observer cheerfully bears witness that the 
American soldier is no more immoral than the average civilian, 
and, in fact, much less so, because his work, by its very nature, 
is not conducive to a life of leisure. 





The Position of Germany 


Ir seems absurd to talk of the “ isolation” of a power that has 
two such weighty and faithful allies as Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. Yet the popular instinct which insists on looking upon 
Germany as by so far the predominant partner in the Triple Alli- 
ance as to be almost independent of it, is probably right. It is, 
at any rate, certain that the Triplice is far from covering the 
whole field of German foreign policy; that Germany’s aims and 
aspirations are largely regulated with little enough regard to the 
problems and policies of her allies; and that it is only in reference 
to a few special contingencies that one thinks of Germany as being 
bound by her obligations to other powers. For the most part 
she stands and acts alone, and though the Triplice has done much 
to preserve the peace of Europe for a whole generation, was re- 
newed a year ago, and will long remain an important part of Euro- 
pean polity, it can hardly be doubted that the progressive weak- 
ening of Austria-Hungary and the resumption of the old cor- 
diality between France and Italy will more and more emphasize 
yermany’s detachment and drive her in upon her own resources. 
Some consciousness of this has begun to permeate and trouble the 
German mind. The comments of the Berlin press upon the Anglo- 
French agreement showed an unusual disquietude. The Germans, 
with all their excellent qualities, have not yet compassed the diplo- 
matic arts of concealment. When they are hurt, they cry out. 
When their dignity is affronted, they let the world know that 
they take the affront to heart. When they conceive that their posi- 
tion as a world-power is not receiving its due, they consider that 
to sputter ineffectual protests is better than silently making the 
best of things. That is always the sign of a state that is not quite 
sure of itself. The Germans would not, as they are, be still 
growling over the Anglo-French agreement and vowing that the 
neglect to consult Germany in the distribution of Morocco in- 
validates the entire compact, if they were quite sure of themselves. 
As a matter of fact, they appear to be entering a zone of national 
depression. The Kaiser’s health fills them with anxious and unset- 
tling solicitude; in Southwest Africa they are learning, almost for 
the first time, the expensive disabilities of colonization; the 
strength of the Socialists has passed from the stage of a problem 
to that of a menace; the Polish difficulty grows more insistent and 
less soluble with the years; the friendship both of England and the 
United States has been estranged, and the phenomenal recovery 
which France has made in the past decade is taken to argue a cor- 
responding decline in German prestige. Only in the Far East is 
the outlook hopeful. Whatever weakens Russia or distracts her 
from Europe is of advantage to Germany, and the singeing of the 
Emperor of Russia’s beard in Port Arthur is an event which the 
Wilhelmstrasse and all Germany may affect for policy’s sake to 
regret, but can really only regard with relief. But apart from 
this, the signs of comfort are few. Not for many years has. the 
international position of Germany seemed so precarious and so 
isolated; not for long have Germans displayed such a morbid fear- 
fulness lest, after all, they may have miscalculated their future. 
There is no need to exaggerate these little fits of pessimism. 
They come from time to time to all nations. They are just as in- 
evitable as the recurrent setbacks that disturb the march of com- 
mercial prosperity. But there are some special reasons for think- 
ing that in Germany’s case they are not the product of mere irra- 
tional sentiment and that they are destined to increase rather than 
diminish. In other words, there is ground for thinking that Ger- 
mans have been a little too sanguine about their future, and that 
the programme they have mapped out is really beyond their power 
of fulfilment. Consider what that programme is—we do not, of 
course, mean the official programme of the Wilhelmstrasse, but the 
programme which the instincts of the German people, guided by 
the one statesman in Europe, who, though a king, is also a genius, 
have inspired. A wit declared that for the Continent the net re- 
sult of Sedan was to exchange a mistress for a master. Unques- 
tionably Germany is the master of Europe; her fiat is law to an 
extent that forty years ago would have been thought incredible. 
But that is no more than the starting-point of German ambitions; 
it is for a far bigger stake that the hegemony of the Continent 
that the Kaiser is playing. No statesman in the world has more 
irons in the fire than he, To found one empire in China without 



































































































colliding with the Czar; to establish a sphere of influence in South 
America, that may easily turn to something else later on, without 
rousing the suspicions of the United States; to gather to himself 
the disjecta membra of the Ottoman Empire, with a special eye on 
Syria; to absorb all of Africa he can lay hands on; to acquire all 


possible coaling stations in the Pacific; and to be the quickest and | 


highest bidder whenever any territory anywhere comes into the mar- 
ket--such is a mere outline of his extra-European policy. How 
far has it been, how far can it be, realized? In Africa, it is now 
pretty clear, Germany has come too late in the field to do more than 
gather up the crumbs from the French and English tables. Even 
the division of the Portuguese Empire between England and Ger- 
many, if and when it takes place, will fail to provide the Kaiser 
with that outlet for German emigration of which he is persistently 
in quest. In South America the Monroe Doctrine effectually blocks 
the imperial path, and the realization, quite a recent one, that 
this is so, is at the bottom of German antagonism towards the 
United States. In China it is both possible and probable that 
Germany may peg out a larger claim than any she has yet secured. 
Even so the vigilant rivalries of England, Russia, and Japan set 
a distinct limit to her ambitions, and Shantung, however valuable 
as a trading centre and point d’appui, is most unlikely to become a 
German colony in any vital sense. A Greater Germany that will 
spread the German language and the German idea and receive the 
surplus population, can only be realized, if at all, outside of 
Europe, in Syria and Asia Minor. In those regions the prospects 
are really bright, though time, much labor, and an infinity of 
hazardous diplomacy will be needed to turn them to account. Oth- 
erwise, and apart from the unpredictable chances of war, the ques- 
tion of whether Germany is ever to become a veritable world-power 
is in the main already decided against her. 

But, then, not all German ambitions are transmarine. Even 
within the present boundaries of Europe there is more than one 
chance of expansion which she aims at seizing. As it figures itself 
to the enthusiasm of the Pan-Germans, Greater Germany is a 
much bigger affair than we always remember. It includes Hol- 
land, a part of Belgium, and the whole of German-speaking Aus- 
tria. It extends from Amsterdam to Trieste, with the Dutch col- 
onies (providing the United States can be hoodwinked) thrown in. 
A grandiose and inspiring programme, if ever there were one! 
And even here we are not at the end of it. There is no policy 
which the Kaiser has furthered with such zeal and brilliant adroit- 


ness as that of the creation of a navy powerful enough at the very- 


least to hold the balance of European sea-power, and perhaps pow- 
erful enough to fling down a decisive challenge to England or 
the Monroe Doctrine. The same patient energy and microscopic 
forethought that fashioned the German army before Sedan are now 
being devoted to the building and training of an equally efficient 
navy. We are inclined to regard that as the greatest international 
fact of the present day. We believe that possibly for ourselves, 
more probably for England, it is destined and intended to have 
momentous consequences. But while the creation of a navy is 
being pushed on with an enthusiasm somewhat singular in a peo- 
ple whose genius is essentially non-maritime, the army, so far from 
being neglected, is maintained in all its preeminent efficiency. To 
do all this and, in addition, to build up an immense mercantile 
marine, to become the greatest manufacturing country in Europe, 
to live on good terms with France, and, above all, with Russia, 
without foregoing the Triple Alliance, and to lose no opportunity 
of stealing a march on England or of undermining her commercial 
and imperial supremacy—this is the goal of twentieth-century Ger- 
many. Little wonder that with such scattered and diverse aims, 
such a length of political communications to be guarded, with the 
need for such infinite diplomatic dexterity, with capable and 
vigorous foes at home to be overcome or persuaded, and with a 
gathering cloud of domestic troubles—little wonder, when anything 
goes wrong, that Germans should show fretfulness, disappointment, 
lassitude. Such moments, however, are transitory. The Germany 
of the future may not be all that the Pan-Germans imagine, but 
she will certainly be greater than she is to-day; her place and, her 
growth are assured; she cannot break down or fail. And that one 
should be able to prophesy that much, with any confidence, is, when 
you come to think of it, one of the marvels of history. 





The Bourgeois and the Philistine 


ALL words are symbols of some meaning, and so when we see 
in the monthly periodicals Mrs. Atherton explaining why Amer- 
ican literature is bourgeois, and Mr. MacArthur telling us that 
Mrs. Atherton’s works are philistinc, we realize that these words 
so flung across the printed page stand for some fact, or supposed 
fact, of current literature. 

Mrs. Atherton accuses American literature of being bourgeois be- 
cause it is anemic and bloodless; and yet of all classes one would 
somehow think of the bourgeoisie,—the great middle class of well-to- 
do manufacturers, tradespeople, and professional people,—as being, 
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perhaps not the most daintily, but the most plentifully fed. The 
complaint usually made of them is not that they lack appetite, 
not that they are prone to a discourteous carelessness as to the 
things of the bedy, but rather that they are immersed in the con- 
crete; the nutriment and care of the blood assume to them an 
importance out of all proportion to its ultimate value. 

Then comes Mr. MacArthur saying that Mrs. Atherton’s works 
are philistine, because she obeys no rules and because she flings 
aside all classicaf models. Now this is an excellent definition of 
a romanticist, but Mr. Arnold, who ought to be an authority on 
the modern philistine, having practically invented him and _ set 
him going, never accused him of lawlessness. The philistines he 
described are the people who believe that “ our greatness and wel- 
fare axe proved by our being rich.” They are the people who set 
their trust on the attainable and who scorn dreams and visions. 
They believe heartily in rules, establishments, concretions, in ma- 
chinery, coal, comfort, and conventionality. 

It was the barbarian, Mr. Arnold’s amused name for the aristo- 
crat, that he accused of a “stanch individualism, that passion 
for doing as one likes, for the assertion of personal liberty. The 
stronghold and natural seat of this passion was in the nobles, of 
whom our aristocratic class are the inheritors.” . 

We have only to reflect upon the aristocrats among our English 
poets—Byron, Shelley, Swinburne—to realize what class is a 
law unto itself. There is all through English fiction the stock 
character of the plain-spoken aristocrat—usually a duchess— 
who speaks her mind bluntly because she has no favors to ask 
at Fortune’s hands. We see her in Evelina, in Vanity Fair, and 
as Lady Busshe she sweeps through the pages of The Egoist. It 
is not the man born to estates and positions that make him the 
natural mark for envy and subservience who questions his right 
to express his own individuality. When we wonder why we Amer- 
icans should be the least individual people in the world we should 
reflect that we are the first people robbed of all established posi- 
tion. It is a country where each man decides his .own social 
status, and usually decides it by conformity. Only where ancient 
traditions still obtain, as happens, they say, in Virginia, do we 
find the old-fashioned, untrammelled, self-assured, outspoken aris- 
tocrat. The first mark of the aristocrat is a graceful faith in 
himself. “ L’état c’est moi!” is his motto. He is never afraid 
of being in a minority, realizing that “ eagles fly alone; daws and 
crows flock together.” 

The mark of the philistine is the inability to be led by an ideal, 
together with a troubled consciousness of a critical audience out- 
side the radius of the individual soul. It is the fault of the phil- 
istine that he cannot do away with rules or free himself from 
the comical “what -people-may-think” attitude. It is the 
fault of the aristocrat that he sets up his own standard and is 
content therewith, instead of making sure, as Mr. Arnold so 
strenuously advised him to do, that he is “ making an intelligent 
being more intelligent,” and “seeking his total perfection by 
means of getting to know on all the matters which most concern us 
the best which has been thought and said in the world.” 

So, after all, Mrs. Atherton’s works are not philistine. If the 
judicious Mr. Arnold could be called upon to beg the case he 
would doubtless admit that she showed to admirable advantage 
many of the qualities of the aristocrat, namely: faith in the in- 
dividual judgment, unconventional opinions, fearlessness in ex- 
pression. The defect he would doubtless point out as a lack of 
fine distinctions and exquisite sense for proportionate values. 
Certainly in the recent very searching article in the North Amer- 
ican Review force would have been gained by omitting the ill- 
judged little dash for freedom, near the close. Indeed, nearly 
all her books would gain if the line eould be more definitely 
drawn between self-confidence in exploiting the ego and self-con- 
fidence in the pursuit of an ideal. 

The word philistine thus thrown at Mrs. Atherton’s work 
should be changed to romantic, and then the original critic might 
decide whether flippantly or wildly should precede it. The word 
bourgeois applied to American literature should be changed to 
anemic, which so completely fills the bill. For the bourgeois, with- 
out whom the machinery of the world would founder, is, after 
all, the orderly, healthy, well-regulated mass of us; we who avoid 
disturbances, believe in comfort, and are a little impervious to 
new ideas. We have a little of the disease which Fichte speaks of 
as most prevalent and fatal to man—IJnertia—but we attend to 
the daily chores of the world. Once wound up, we are warranted 
to go with admirable regularity and few hitches for a life- 
time. 

In the end, whoever seeks with all diligence the truest, inward 
perfection can always afford to scorn the names he is called ‘by. 


‘This diligence imposes such absorbing exercises, such a thrifty 


apportionment of the brief space called life that there is little 
time to waste on the mere names of things. One remembers the 
aged priest who responded to the young man, who said, “ Ah, 
but, father, you do not think as other men do!” with, “ My son, 
I have not been rising at dawn every morning for more than 
thirty years, to pray, in order, at the end, to think like other 
men.” 


























RUSSIAN SOLDIERS HAULING GUNS UP THE STEEP HEIGHTS AT PORT ARTHUR 


The photograph shows a body of Russian soldiers dragging heavy artillery pieces up the heights at Port Arthur for use in the defence of the Czar’s most important Far-Eastern strong- 
: hold. Recent news regarding the situation at Port Arthur fails to confirm the earlier reports of a decisive attack by the Japanese, although it is believed that the fall or abandon- 
ment of the town is inevitable. According to the latest reports at the time of writing the Japanese forces have approached within seven miles of the outer forts at Port Arthur 






























Photograph of the “ Petroparlovsk,” taken from the Shore of the Harbor at the Moment of the Explosion 


























A second Snap-shot taken from the same Position a Moment later as the Ship was going down 


TWO REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BLOWING UP OF 
THE RUSSIAN FLAG-SHIP, THE “PETROPAVLOVSK,” 
AT PORT ARTHUR, ON APRIL 13 


The snap-shots on this page were taken at the moment of the destruction of Admiral Makaroff’s flag-ship, the “ Petropav- 
lorsk,” at Port Arthur on April 13, by accidental contact with a mine. The catastrophe—the most serious that has been sus- 
tained by Russia in the present war—was described in “ Harper’s Weekly” of April 30. The photographs were scent from 
Port Arthur the day after the event. They show the scene of the explosion immediately after contact with the mine 
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The “ Retvisan,” on the Rocks, resisting a Japanese Attempt to block the Harbor Entrance 





























The Wreck of a Japanese Fire-ship sunk near the Entrance to Port Arthur Harbor in an Attempt to block the Channel 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE ATTEMPTS 
BY JAPANESE TO BLOCK PORT ARTHUR HARBOR 


The photographs, just received from Port Arthur, show incidents of the repeated attempts of the Japanese to block the entrance 
of the harbor at Port Arthur by sinking vessels as obstructions in the channel. In the upper picture, the “ Retvisan,”’ which 
was disabled and sent on the rocks by her commander, is seen firing on one of the ships sent in by the Japanese. The lower pho- 
tograph shows the result of an ineffectual attempt by the Japanese to block the channel by sinking a fire-ship near the entrance 
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A Personal Sketch of the 


John Sharp Williams 


Minority 





Leader in the House 


By Robert H. Watkins 


T was in February last that John Sharp Williams’s leader- 

ship of the minority in the House of Representatives had 

so spread his fame that -he was widely talked about as of 

Presidential calibre. An enterprising but unsophisticated 

young newspaper man sought the Mississippian for informa- 
tion as to any movement in his favor. Mr. Williams, with well- 
dissembled gravity, assured the reporter that everything was 
auspicious for his boom. Recent reports from Mississippi, espe- 
cially, were highly encouraging. 

“'Toomsuba, Ofanoma, Noxapater, Nanachehaw, Toccopola, 
Tabbville, and Grubbs Springs, I am told,” he said, “ are already 
for me, while I have every reason to believe that I shall have the 
undivided support of such places as Nittayuma, Wahalak, Bola- 
tusha, Hushpuckena, Pelahatchie, Mittayuma, Estabutchee, Itta- 
“bena, Seutch, Chinquapin, Pawtickfaw, Octoc, Leggo, Yellow Rab- 
bit, Chunkey Station, Hambone, Deovolente, and Whynot.” 

When the reporter had sufficiently recovered to scrutinize the 
countenance of the Mississippi statesman, he asked: 

“How do you spell those?” 

Mr. Williams patiently and with dignified deliberation spelled 
the words. The reporter took it all down, and went away with a 
quizzical look, almost as quizzical as that with which the minority 
leader disappeared within the swinging-doors of the House. 


His Rise to Fame 


Every Congress, with its political contests, if it does nothing 
else for it, affords opportunity for distinction to the party of 
the opposition. It goes without saying that this distinction is 
most effective for future results in the courage and sagacity of the 
leadership. The test of the opposition in the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress has been, thus far, exceptionally well met. In John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, it has furnished a leader who has sur- 
passed the expectation of the minority and surprised the com- 
placeney of the majority. No opposition leader has become, in 
as brief a time, so well, widely, and favorably known as the Rep- 
resentative from the Eighth Mississippi District. 

Southerner as he is, born and reared in the heart of the South, 
John Sharp Williams has been more named and praised in the 
North than any other Southerner who has served in Congress 
since the civil war. Frank and fair, bold and pugnacious, as 
ready with magnanimity as with aggression, pitching his de- 
mocracy on the high plane of the humanities, with a self-poise 
unruffled by any heat of debate, unshaken by reverse and un- 
spoiled by triumph—these are things which have marked and 
adorned the Democratic leadership in John Sharp Williams. For 
these things his political foes have respected and admired him. 
Loyal, generous, sympathetic, cheerful, and patient under the bur- 
dens of responsibility to his friends, he has knit and bound the 
minority to him by exceptional ties of devotion and implicit trust 
in his integrity, his judgment, and his resourcefulness. The 
strength of his leadership has been not merely in magnetism of 
physical mien and grace. Nature had been a little chary and 
churlish in dispensing to him the fine factitious parts which equip 
the orator best. His was not the make-up of a statesman. He was 
not even ever in dress a “ marvellous proper man”; a serene indif- 
ference to fashion was his way of meeting the joke nature had play- 
ed upon him. Above and beyond all this it has been the disclosure 
of the high character of the man and his versatile abilities which 
have most impressed the House. He has addressed himself with zeal 
and animation to every subject and with an adaptable mobility of 
temperament fit for every phase presented. Throughout all his 
exercise of versatile performance his followers knew and his ad- 
versaries knew where to find the anchor of his political faith. 


His “Stand-pat” Speech 


Mr. Williams has surprised his friends and enemies in polities 
alike. If the former were at first a little apprehensive and pre- 
pared to make excuses for him, they are now, if anything, given 
to unreserved exultation over him. As he has met the best de- 
baters of the majority and come out second best in no encounter, 
they have learned not to underestimate him. 

While Mr. Williams has distinguished himself and been of 
credit to his party in every debate in which he has borne a part 
during the present Congress, it was to the discussion of the tariff 
that he brought the best powers of his rare equipment. He showed 
that he at least knew what he wanted as a Democrat and how to 
set about getting it. Perhaps his strongest speech of the session 
recently ended was that of January 21 last, in which he arraigned 
the Republicans of Congress for their “ stand-pat” policy. In 
this speech Mr. Williams had quoted from the second inaugural 
address of Governor Cummins his exposition of the “ Iowa Idea ” 
as applied to the question of reciprocity with Canada, showing 
how irreconcilable with the stand-pat policy were the declarations 
for progress and free trade for the Iowa farmers which came 
from their Governor. The Mississippian was amplifying the idea 
that the country was best benefited by expansion of homogeneous 
populations and contiguous territories, when a Republican mem- 
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ber, Mr. Watson of Indiana, sought categorically to commit the 
minority leader on whether he believed in reciprocity with Can- 
ada or absolute free trade with Canada. Mr. Williams’s answer 
was: 

“{ think the nearer the nations of the earth can come to leav- 
ing their commerce totally untrammelled the happier and the bet- 
ter and the more prosperous the entire world would be. But I 
know what you want. You want to raise up amongst a lot of 
people the bogey man of free trade! What a terror it is to the 
highwayman to be faced with fear of having to drop his booty! 
You know that under the decision of the Supreme Court, setting 
aside the income tax, no party in this country could get along 
without a very high rate of import duties, even if it wanted to 
cut them down.” 


The Government as a Highwayman 


This the Republican protectionists of the House apparently were 
ready to adopt as an admission justifying their own tariff policy, 
but Mr. Williams soon destroyed that notion, as he proceeded: 

*T will tell you,” he said, “ just the limits to which we can get 
along without import duty, just the line of demarcation beyond 
which your duties are robbery and within which they are legiti- 
mate taxation, because they are taxation, and, like all taxation, 
a necessary evil, after all. You have a right to levy import taxa- 
tion or any other sort of taxation upon the: citizen; you have a 
right to burden him—it is a burden—you have a right to weigh 
him down—it is a weighing down—just to the extent of the 
necessities of a government carried on economically, constitu- 
tionally, and effectively, and above that you have no right 
to do it. 

“Above that you not only have no right, but it ceases to be 
moral; it becomes robbery, a crime under the thin cloak of law. 
The moment the government takes one dollar out of my pocket 
that is not needed for public purposes, that government has taken 
advantage of its power, as a highwayman does, to hold me up 
and rob me.” 

Republican speakers, defending the stand-pat policy, had in- 
sisted that the tariff should be revised only by “ its friends.” Mr. 
Williams emphasized “now” as the “accepted time,” and asked 
the friends of the tariff why they were afraid to tell the Amer- 
ican people how and on what principle revision should be had 
through the party in power. 

“Have you a Senator in the majority that is not its friend 
he asked. “Are you afraid that the President of the United 
States is not its friend?” 

In this speech Mr. Williams gave the text for a number of meas- 
ures introduced by him during the session with the approval of 
his party associates as showing that the Democrats of the House 
knew what they wanted and how to ask for it, and how on every 
proposition the majority, standing pat, was the real party of nega- 
tion and obstruction to progress, blocking the way of every reform. 

Not a Republican member of the House ever attempted to answer 
Mr. Williams’s speech on the stand-pat policy. 
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America’s Two Unwritten Laws 


The name of John Sharp Williams has been used seriously by 
many citizens, even in the North, as that of a suitable candidate 
for President. The minority leader, who at least has vaunted the 
virtue of not taking himself too seriously, has always deprecated 
the suggestion. He remembers, if there were nothing else to con- 
strain him, that he is from one of the old “ secession States,” and 
that he is the “son of a rebel soldier.” 

What his sentiment may be on the subject of the nomination 
of a Southern man is perhaps best indicated by a speech delivered 
in the House on January 26 last. 

Mr. Boutell of Illinois had descanted upon the prosperity of 
the South “ under the Republican protective tariff.” Mr. Williams, 
replying, contended that the South was indeed ‘prosperous, but 
prosperous in despite of legislation unfriendly to her interests, 
and would be “trebly as prosperous but for the indefinite, vague 
dread of some sort of outside superimposition of Africanization 
through the Republican party at some day in the future.” Then 
he said: 

“T will be still prouder than I am now of the fact that this is 
a reunited country, and that the South and North stand to- 
gether, whenever you cease to let ooze out of you unconsciously 
the conviction down in your hearts that we are not the children, 
but the stepchildren, of this republic. There are two unwritten 
laws in America to-day. Gentlemen talk to me about being re- 
united and al) under one government, and proud of it, and we 
aré proud of it and glad of it; but there are two unwritten laws 
in this country to-day equally unjust. We boast that we have 
absolute religious freedom and equality, and yet no Roman Cath- 
olic, if he were the wisest man in the land, could possibly be 
nominated for the Presidency; so we boast that we have abso- 
lute sectional peace and equality, and you boast your magna- 
nimity, and yet it is a known fact that no Southerner, if he 
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were the wisest and most patriotic 
man in the land, even if he drew 
the breath of life for the first 
time as late as 1866 or 1867, 
after the unpleasantness was 
over, could be nominated for 
the Presidency of the United 
States, or, if nominated, could 
be elected.” 

Mr. Williams has also been 
urged as a proper man to nom- 
inate for Vice-President. His 
friends say that he would rather 
be the Representative of his dis- 
trict in the House, even without 
the prospect of leading his party, 
than be Vice-President of the 
United States. 

John Sharp Williams was born 
nearly seven years before the “ un- 
pleasantness ”—at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, July 30, 1854. He was 
early provided with ample means 
for beginning his edutation. He 
went first to the Kentucky Mili- 
tary Institute, then to the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, 
and in 1870 entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In 1873 he 
left this institution for the 
University of Heidelburg, where 
he spent about two years in 
study. 

While abroad he also attended 
lectures at Paris and Dijon, in 
France. 

He returned home in _ 1876, 
and again entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as a law stu- 
dent. 

A year later he removed to 
Memphis to study law, and was 
there admitted to practise in 
1877. 

In 1878 he moved to Yazoo 
City, Mississippi, near which 
were the large planting interests 
left by his father’s estate. In 
1877 he married Miss Elizabeth 
Dial Webb, a daughter of Dr. 
Robert Dickens Webb, of Sumter 








fine estate. It was in these days 
of self-denial, it is said, that Mr. 
Williams acquired the habit of 
wearing modest and homely rai- 
ment. It has never been as cost- 
ly as his purse could buy, but his 
generosity, charity, and conception 
of duty have induced him to buy 
better clothes for many another 
within the circle of his kin and 
kind. 

The descendant of good Anglo- 
Saxon stock, able to trace an hon- 
orable lineage to the earliest set- 
tlement of America, with a family 
name in which he has always 
cherished a proper pride, John 
Sharp Williams has exemplified in 
sentiment and practice a liberality 
of contemplation of mankind such 
as is given only to the highest 
and broadest natures. 

The principle of democracy 
with him is serious, as is his re- 
ligion, for both embrace his warm- 
pulsing love of humanity. 

In his address made at the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, James Russell Lowell, de- 
fining the aim of that institution, 
said that the purpose of Harvard 
was to make every young man who 
entered its gates a gentleman—* to 
cultivate in him that good tact 
which is the conscience of the 
mind and that conscience 
which is the good taste of the 
soul.” 

Mr. Williams is not a product 
of New England; he is not a 
product of Harvard. But the ideal 
expressed in the words of Lowell 
is finely exemplified in the mental 
and moral attainments of this 
man from Mississippi. He _ is 
gentle through and through, and 
he is manly through and through. 
He has showed his fellows in tem- 
perament, character, and daily 
walk a warmth of democratic sym- 
pathy which is not inseparable 








County, Alabama. There were 
eight children from this marriage, 
seven of whom are still living. 
As showing the stamina of the 
man, and as, according to those 
who have longest known him, tending to cast some light upon 
John Sharp Williams’s distinguished disregard for fashionable at- 
tire, it is related of him that, having finished his course at the 
various colleges he had attended at home and abroad and having 
married, when he went to Mississippi to plant cotton and practise 
law he found his father’s estate very heavily in debt. The young 
man went to work with the utmost energy, and by perseverance 
and the most rigid economy lifted the debt burden and freed the 


John Sharp Williams as he appears in Debate 


from the statuesque calm and 
suavity of the old-time aristocratic 
ideal. 

The day the House adjourned 
at the last session of Congress, while members were crowding 
about Speaker Cannon to say good-by and godspeed for a pleasant 
vacation, there was a little procession of Republican members 
who went over to the Democratic side and paid to the leader of 
the opposition the beautiful homage of praise for a brave, honest, 
and manly foe. “We are all proud of you,” one of them said. 
And the object of this tribute of manliness to manliness bent his 
head and blushed like a schoolgirl. 
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Trials of the War Correspondent 


By 


William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


Wis, April 23, 1904. 
IMPING along the road with blistered feet, dragging their 
lame horses behind them, several war correspondents 
pushed on toward the Yalu, nearly forty miles away. 
The booming of the big guns—the signal of a great land 
battle—died away just before the sun sank in a murky red 
bank of mist on the evening of April 20. 

To-morrow at daylight the great fight between the Japanese and 
the Russians would surely take place, and to be desperately tired 
and hungry, with the knowledge that there was a whole day’s hard 
march between us and the front, caused us to plod along speech- 
lessly, heartsick with disappointment over the situation. 

We left the Frenchman at daylight at Syen-chong, twenty-seven 
miles to the rear, where, thrusting his head out of the paper door 
of his unfurnished Korean room to see us off, he had announced: 
“T cannot goon. LEet eez deesgusting. I haf not zee towel nor zee 
soap. I haf nozings at all wiz me. I must stay here and wait for 
zee canteen.” An English correspondent, when out of ear-shot, 
remarked spitefully: “I never before heard of a Frenchman who 
could not travel without soap. I thought they never washed,” 
which was an indication of how sorely tried was his usual happy 
temper. 

To return to the road: Tamen was reached after dark, and there 
remained—or so we had thought—thirty-two miles between us and 
Wiju. Our spirits rose, however, when it was learned that only 
twenty miles separated us from the front, and plans were made to 





get away before daylight and see at least a part of next day’s 
battle. 

The sun came up slowly as two men—all that remained of the 
original party which started from Ping-Yang—pressed onward, 
chilled to the bone, straining their ears for the first sound of 
the stunning roll of small arms or the bellow of big guns, as the 
light grew a little stronger. But we heard nothing save the 
soughing of a gentle morning breeze in the tops of the scrubby 
pines along our way. Several hours passed, while the sun warmed 
us and the continual silence at the front cheered our hearts into 
the rational conclusion that an hour’s firing from a single cannon 
at sunset the night before had meant some attempt to unmask a 
position, and not the beginning of a great engagement at all. 

What had really happened, as we found out at headquarters 
in the field some four miles from Wiju, was that the Russians 
had attempted to send four Chinese junks filled with soldiers 
across one of the several wide mouths of the Yalu, and, in doing 
so, had located a whole line of Japanese riflemen buried in trenches 
on the opposing islands. It is said that sixteen litters were car- 
ried up the bank, after their quick repulse, while the Japanese 
had but one man scraped on the back of the hand by a Russian 
bullet. In order to protect the retreat of the junks, the Russians 
opened up with one of their big field-guns, but the shells fell 
fully a mile behind the screened position of the Japanese. 

But, not to anticipate, it should be said that the coolie carriers, 
between Anju and Syen-chong, had thinned out until all suggestion 
















































































































of an army in the advance was lost. As for seeing soldiers, there 
were apparently none in the whole land of Korea, except the hand- 
fuls at the supply garrisons in the towns. Like a shifting scene, 
however, the effect was all changed beyond this town, when the 
branch military roads coming from a landing-port known as 
Na-ma-si and another six miles further on called Ri-ka-ho (port of 
the pear blossom) were reached. Suddenly, from the top of a hill, 
the white winding road was filled with crawling ants, miles and 
miles of them, winding through the villages and over the hill- 
tops—the wagon-trains of the army; two-wheeled carts by the 
thousand, carts drawn by men, and carts drawn by horses; pack- 
trains carrying ammunition; light, four-wheeled carts dragging 
great sheet-iron pontoons, painted blue on their up-turned bot- 
tom and a brick-red on the in- 

side. 
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manifest itself for long at a time. In the middle of the day they 
sit in groups on the roadside, cleverly conveying the rice from 
their small oblong lunch-baskets to their mouths with chop- 
sticks. They appear literally to live on rice, for it is seldom that 
they are seen nibbling at small pieces of raw fish in the even- 
ing. Japanese tea, so much used in weak decoctions by them at 
home, seems never to be issued to them now. In fact, their life 
has turned into one continuous round of toil, with unsalted boiled 
rice three times a day—an existence unleavened except by their 
own happy temperaments and patriotic souls. 

Ne other soldier on earth would stand for such drudgery at 
three cents gold a day and plain rice as a steady diet. One can 
hear the American soldier growl, even yet, at his comparatively 
regal army ration, demanding 
certain privileges as a free 





The call of the bugle to the 
cavalry horse, the clang of 
the fire-gong to the restless 
animals in an engine-housé, 
must produce a_ sensation 
similar to the stimulation of 
the heart and brain of the 
professional war corre- 
spondent at the sight of rum- 
bling wagon-trains and _ the 
hurly-burly of a great army 
moving forward. At least we 
were within striking distance 
of the fighting men of war. 

The high-banked road_ be- 
came difficult to travel upon, 
without danger of being 
crowded off, at the narrowest 
places, into the miry fields. 
When these fields changed to 
non-irrigated crops, prompt 
use was made of them by both 
animals and men, until many 
hard-beaten paths lay along 
the roadway, smooth or like 
corduroy, according to the 
parallel or transverse trend 
of the plough furrows. 

While the highway was 
generally of excellent surface 
and wide enough, in 
for two carts abreast, there 
were long reaches barely wide 
enough for one cart, and the 
ridges and hollows were a 
portent of the clayey mixture 
a few hours’ rain could make 
of the now much-trodden and 
sun-baked surface. 

In the event of a hasty re- 
treat through Korea by the 
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and independent citizen, and 
there would be open mutiny 
if he were worked half as 
hard, paid as little, and fed 
on the—to him—starvation 
rations of the Japanese sol- 


dier. 
Again, seldom does the 
Japanese soldier smoke in 


the field; possibly now and 
then a private will be pos- 
sessed of a box of innocuous 
Japanese cigarettes and will 
puff away at half a dozen a 


day. Strong coffee, smoking 
and chewing tobacco are 
stimulants necessary and 


vital to all Caucasian troops 
in the field, while the average 
Jap will work twenty hours 
out of twenty-four, if neces- 
sary, and eat nothing besides 
rice and now and again a 
few salted, pickled radishes 
or turnips, and still keep in 
fine condition. 

There are thousands of 
asks of saké— the national 
beverage of Japan — being 
landed and sent forward, it 
is said, for issue to the sol- 
diers. The writer has never 
seen any of it drunk, so far, 
except by the officers at night 
in their quarters, and, if it 
is issued, it must be to the 
fighting soldiers with whom 
the headquarters staff have 
not yet allowed the foreign 
correspondents to become in- 
timate. 

As the front is approached, 








Japanese army—or rather if 
the army became stampeded 
—it is safe to say that their 
heavy artillery of six-inch 
howitzers would first be 
abandoned, as they have been 
going painfully forward in short hauls, remaining packed while 
the limited number of horses available were sent back to bring 
up the next instalment: then would come their smaller guns, 
which, surely, in a precipitous flight, would leave the narrow path- 
ways and be overturned in the soggy rice-fields, while the thou- 
sands of light one-horse and man carts would litter the highway 
in a mass of débris. All this, of course, in the event of the 
plucky Japanese soldier failing to hold tenaciously and fight rear- 
guard actions from the mountain ridges overtopping the narrow 
valleys of rice morasses. ‘The country is an ideal one for de- 
fensive rather than for offensive tactics, and, even with the 
avenue of retirement almost limited to a single narrow highway, 
by means of dogged fighting resistance, the Russians might be 
held back sufliciently to permit baggage and artillery to move rear- 
ward. 

So far, I have never seen a piece of artillery exposed, as the 
barrels and breech mechanism are kept carefully concealed in their 
oiled-eanvas coverings. The light gun—corresponding, I should 
say, to our 3.2 field-piece—has the gun-barrel swung so low that 
its centre is below the wheel hubs, giving it great stability on the 
road. The big six-inch howitzers, with their short barrels, heavy 
trails fitted with recoil springs and ponderous wheels, make an 
imposing display, when passing with their six horses and out- 
viders, and their guard of twelve gunners marching at the rear. 
Che small caissons are of the flat-topped usual type of two-wheeled 
box, but the heavy marching order includes a four-wheeled house, 
with a hip-roof, for ammunition in quantity. 

These howitzers, found packed along the road one day’s march 
from Wiju, were part of the same previously seen by the corre- 
spondents at their Korean Janding-place, Chinampo, whence they 
had been transferred’ by sea to Ri-ka-ho. 

The coolie soldiers, working like bees, thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, are the happiest soldiers I have ever seen. Laugh- 
ing, singing, joking, as they struggle forward with heavily loaded 
carts, or race rearward with the empty vehicles for new burdens 
from the landing ports. It is claimed that their greatest griev- 
ance is that they have to work as coolies, instead of carrying a 
gun, but if they feel any reai sorrew upon this point it does not 


Korean Coolies carrying Japanese Wounded Soldiers to the 
Rear near Wiju 





the better appointment and 
caretaking of the horses is 
apparent. When in camp in 
the scrubby pines of the coun- 
try they are picketed in lines. 
two ropes from the nose in each direction being necessary to 
prevent a general fight from spreading among these fiery, kick- 
ing, biting ponies of the Far East. Immense quantities of barley 
and oats are moving forward, and are fed with fair liberality to 
the animals, while some little baled hay and straw is seen, but 
not much, the horseman usually gathering the dry yellow straw 
of the Korean farmer for his animal’s food, and this very dry 
fodder is eaten ravenously. It should be said that the spring is 
just sufficiently advanced (the latter part of April) to start the 
new grass in the fields. As the season advances the grazing ques- 
tion will be settled’? The animals of the army are not particu- 
larly well groomed, except the horses of the officers and artillery- 
men, but this is not at all surprising, as using the curry-comb and 
brush about the legs of these little demons is like playing with 
dynamite or signing a death-warrant. 

It is exceedingly interesting to watch a supply-train of carts, 
each with its soldier horse-leader, unpack and get into motion, 
and the same is true of the reverse when they go into camp. The 
maneeuvre is to unwind five hundred or more carts from a com- 
pactly built rectangle, whose sides consist of rows of men, horses, 
and carts as straight as if planted with a corn-planter, into the 
long, sinuous, single line of the road march. It is like unwind- 
ing a piece of folded tape. The movement is orderly and pre- 
cise, and indicates considerable drill on the part of men and 
horses. When packed, each wagon has an inverted V-shaped prop 
which is dropped from its fastening under the front bed of the 
sart, and which supports it horizontally when the horse is re- 
moved. From any of the high hills on our road to Wiju a dozen 
squares of these mobile wagons could be seen drawn up in the 
field alongside the road, while the horses nibbled the short win- 
ter grass on some near-by wooded knoll, or fumbled about in their 
nose-bags for the remaining grains of feed. 

Within six or seven miles of Wiju, Korean carpenters were cut- 
ting down a small pine forest, and, with logs upended and braced 
in this vertical’ position, were sawing out boards for the pontoon- 
bridge-to-be, with their clumsy framed saw whose teeth point in 
opposite directions from the centre. 

To get the heavy artillery forward in the high-hilled country 

















which guards the valley of the Yalu, the Japanese have had to 
do considerable road-building, as the gradients of the old high- 
way are entirely too steep for the easy handling of big guns. 

In connection with road-building, it should be said that the en- 
gineer corps have had to construct hundreds of bridges, all the 
way from Seoul to the Korean boundary, a distance of over 
three hundred miles, and when the short period the army has 
really been in the field and the dreadful weather of late winter 
and early spring are taken into consideration, the feat of en- 
gineering is a very remarkable one, and reflects much credit on 
the capacity of the corps for expeditious work. 

The large streams are swift and deep, and the spring floods 
had to be contended with, so that the bridge flooring is often 
fifteen feet above low water. A very simple system of tripod 
piling, driven with man-handled drivers, is used. All abutments 
are made of sand-bags piled into walls, and these same bags are 
used more firmly to anchor the ends of the piles which stand 
in the water. The artillery is usually forded, but, at two or 
three rivers, the bridges have been made especially strong so 
as to bear the weight of the heavy guns. 

The last walled city in our ride to the front was passed be- 
fore midday; as we climbed through the single dirty street of 
a few houses in a town which once was populous, we could see, 
far above us on the sky-line, a ceaseless procession of army stores 
passing through the great stone gate of the steep-sloped hill. 
Twice in ten years has Japan passed through this moss-grown 
and crumbling barrier in martial panoply, this last time with ev- 
ery device known to thoroughly modern warfare, and she is to 
meet, beyond what was once a formidable fortification protecting 
Korea, her first really great enemy in a confiict for national su- 
premacy. 

This old wall—older than the Christian era—which has been 
stormed and ‘stoned and taken and retaken, is to have its very 
blocks, which have resisted valiantly the strife of conflict and the 
stress of age so long, shaken to their foundations by the rever- 
beration of great cannon hurling bursting pots of fire for miles, 
such as were never dreamed of by the ancient race who, screaming 
with frenzy on the wall above, cast devilish burning pitch upon 
the mailed heads of an ascending foe. 

Over the last rise the purpled Manchurian hills rose mistily 
beyond a river silvered by a western sun—no, not a single river, 
but a dozen great silver threads winding about many tree-covered 
islands to the great ball of the sea, blazing in the afternoon 
light, in one direction, and to a single bright thread, made up of 
the strands of all the others, in the other direction to the north. 
Hail to the beautiful Yalu, flanked by its formidable hills hiding 
among their crannies and folds grim destroyers of men! <A peace- 
ful, pastoral, limpid valley, watched over by opposing monsters 
crying for human blood! But to-day, at least, one might enjoy 
the sea, the river, and the broad fields growing green below. 

As the divide was crossed it was noted that the left-hand side 
of the road displayed a remarkable growth of pine-trees, planted 
closely together at its edge and forming a continuous row on all 
the high places, but breaking away when the highway dipped 
behind the hills. It took several minutes to discover that this 
was a screen built by the Japanese to cover the movements of 
their troops into the Wiju Valley. There are miles of these 
carefully built tree shelters, and they give an indication of how 
painstakingly and secretively Japan is working up on her enemy 
in the hope that her final spring will land her straight at the 
throat of her prey. 

A little sign-board on the right, so the interpreter said, pro- 
claimed the bypath as leading to the headquarters of the First 
Army Corps. The scattered soldiers whom we met now and then 
knew less as to the whereabouts of these same headquarters than 
the soldiers of any army I have ever seen, and evidenced less curi- 
osity about them, but finally a military messenger pointed out a 
beautiful clump of cedars on a sloping hill as the place. As the 
crow flies it was two miles away, but as the road ran—with all 
its miserable twists and wanderings, sometimes in exactly the 
wrong direction—it was a long tiresome five miles. 
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A headquarters without a flag is on a par with the feeling 
among Japanese military staffs that it is best not to be photo- 
graphed or to make public the names of the men who control 
a corps. 

There was no suggestion that headquarters was reached, be- 
yond the small road sign at the turning of a foot-path from a 


larger foot-path. No colors over the group of Korean temples 
in the sacred grove, and yet inside was the commanding general 
of the central and western army sections and one of the many 
princes of Japan, as well as a whole army staff, in full working 
order, including Captain Okada, the specially appointed protector 
and nurse for foreign correspondents. 

There are two political schools in Japan to-day; one, the old 
conservative who wants no new-fangled reforms and hates the 
foreigners on the principle that what was good enough for my 
ancestors is good enough for me, and the other, the liberal who 
dislikes the foreigner, but takes advantage of every suggestion, 
invention, and development offered by modern civilization. 

A man of the first party never receives a foreigner if he can 
help it, while a representative of the second is apt to courteously 
cultivate his acquaintance. 

With this explanation, it may be said that headquarters re- 
ceived the worn and tired correspondents, as they came in from 
a two-hundred-mile ride prescribed for them, with a keen sense 
of humor, by the Japanese government, with a frozen stare and 
politely icy civility. 

Our records were looked up by Captain Okada, who is really a 
very pleasant chap, but, like all officials without much rank, 
servile to a degree to the officers who outrank him. We were per- 
mitted to keep our passports—now riddled with the Japanese 
vermilion seals of the various offices through which we had 
passed en route. A small pamphlet was handed us whose title 
read “ Regulations for Press Correspondents. The First Army 
Headquarters.” 

Here, then, at last, was the sequel of the first orders received 
in Tokyo. These regulations are a joy forever to every one ex- 
cept a war correspondent, and even he hopes to be able to smile 
about them before he dies. 

Some of our English friends took article 4 very much to heart, 
This choice bit says, “ Press correspondents should look and _ be- 
have decently, and should never do anything disorderly.” Why 
the chap who takes a bath in his field canvas tub every morning 
and never misses a daily shave should feel affront at this para- 
graph it is difficult to see. i 

The following article is also a gem, and may be taken as a 
-aution to the big foreign giants to tread gingerly among the lit- 
tle soldiers: ‘“ Press correspondents should take care not to do 
anything harmful to the troops and never enter the office rooms of 
the Headquarters.” 

Probably it is the most unique set of instructions ever issued 
by a government to correspondents, and it contains such iron- 
clad restrictions that nothing is left to the newsman except his 
dessicated brains. He cannot go anywhere without his military 
chaperon. He can write nothing except those things practically 
chosen for him by the press censor. 

Such was our introduction to headquarters, and after trav- 
elling more than two miles over ploughed fields and along rice- 
dikes to the swamp-surrounded group of extremely dirty mud 
hovels, which were set aside for what the general staff in Tokyo 
has been pleased to call “The distinguished foreign corre- 
spondents,” we were quite prepared to meet two hungry and un- 
happy English correspondents, who had raceil to the front with- 
out food or personal effects, and to find them eking out existence 
on a handful of rice each day, though the preliminary regulations 
state that officers’ rations will be issued to correspondents. 

Our hearts sank at the prospect, and it was a great fall from 
the hospitable treatment we had received from garrison com- 
manders along the line of march, we had strained their limited 
larders to furnish us with excellent food, and who had cleaned 
up temples for us to live in. We meekly crawled into some straw 

(Continued on page 989.) 
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The Japanese Commissary Department in the Field—Boiling Rice 
for the Troops near Wiju 
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A Group of War Correspondents in Front of the Korean House 
assigned them by the Japanese Authorities at Wiju 
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A Pack-train crossing one of the recentiy constructed Military Bridges near Wiju 














An Ammunition-train on the Road in the Neighborhood of Wiju 


THE JAPANESE ARMY ON THE MARCH—PH 


In the interesting letter from William Dinwiddie, one of the “Weekly's” speciel oNndents 
of the ceaseless movement of the Japanese army, with its troops and suppli h nort 
snap-shots taken near Wiju, and show how the Japanese are solving the probl@@nsport 
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Japanese Heavy Artillery going forward Ten Miles from Wiju 

















Horse Supply-carts massed near Wiju, ready to receive the Order to March 


HYGRAPHS BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


yecialMondents in the Far East, which begins on page 971 of this issue, the writer tells 
sppli@@h northern Korea to the scene of action in Manchuria. The photographs are 
prova@eNsporting their land forces from the Korean sea-ports to the Manchurian interior 
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ASIL GRYCE had com- 
paratively few friends 
besides myself; yet he 
was the reverse of an 
unsociable man. He 

would talk to any one any- 
where, and talk not only well 
but with perfectly genuine 
concern and enthusiasm for 
that person’s affairs. He went 
through the world, as it were, 
as if he were always on the 
waiting for a train. Most of 
of course, vanished into dark- 
ness out of his life. A few here and there got hooked 
on to him, so to speak, and became his lifelong intimates, 
but there was an accidental look about all of them as if they 
were windfalls, samples taken at random, goods fallen from a 
goods train or presents fished out of a bran-pie. One would be, 
let us say, a veterinary surgeon with the appearance of a jockey; 
another, a mild prebendary with a white beard and vague views; 
another a young captain in the Lancers, seemingly exactly like 
other captains in the Lancers; another, a small dentist from 
Fulham, in all reasonable certainty precisely like every other 
dentist from Fulham. Major Brown, small, dry, and dapper, was 
one of these; Basil had made his acquaintance over a discussion 
in a hotel cloak-room about the right hat, a discussion which 
reduced the little major almost to a kind of masculine hysterics, 
the compound of the selfishness of an old bachelor and the 
scrupulosity of an old maid. They had gone home in a cab to- 
gether and then dined with each other. twice a week until they 
died. I myself was another. I had met Gryce while he was 
still a judge on the balcony of the National Liberal Club, and ex- 
changed a few words about the weather. Then we had talked 
for about half an hour about politics and God; for men always 
talk about the most important things te total strangers. It is 
because in the total stranger we perceive man himself; the image 
of God is not disguised by resemblances to an uncle or doubts of 
the wisdom of a mustache. 

One of the most interesting of Basil’s motley group of ac- 
quaintances was Professor Chadd. He was known to the ethno- 
logical world (which is a very interesting world, but a long way 
off this one) as the second greatest, if not the greatest, authority 
on the relations of savages to language. He was known to the 
neighborhood of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, as a bearded man with 
a bald head, spectacles, and a patient face, the face of an un- 
accountable non-conformist who had forgotten how to be angry. 
He went to and fro between the British Museum and a selection 
of blameless tea-shops, with an armful of books and a poor but 
honest umbrella. He was never seen without the books and the 
umbrella, and was supposed (by the lighter wits of the Persian 
MS. room) to go to bed with them in his little brick villa in 
the neighborhood of Shepherd’s Bush. There he lived with three 
ladies of solid goodness, but sinister demeanor. His life 
was happy. as are almost all the lives of methodical students, 
but one would not have called it exhilarating. His only hours of 
exhilaration occurred when his friend Basil Gryce came into the 
house, late at night, a tornado of conversation. 

Basil, though close on sixty, had moods of boisterous baby- 
ishness, and these seemed for some reason or other to descend 
upon him, particularly in the house of his studious and almost 
dingy friend. I can remember vividly (for I was acquainted with 
both men and often dined with them) the gayety of Gryce on 
that particular evening when the strange calamity fell upon the 
professor. Professor Chadd was, like most of his particular class 
and type (the class that is at once academic and middle-class), a 
Radical of a solemn and old-fashioned type. Gryce was a Rad- 
ical himself, but he was that more discriminating and not un- 
common type of Radical who passes most of his time in abusing 


top of an omnibus or 
these chance acquaintances, 


sisters, 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 


The Noticeable Conduct 
of Prot. ( Chadd 





CHESTERTON 


Part I. 


the Radical party. Chadd had just contributed to a magazine an 
article called “ Zulu Interests and the New Makango Frontier,” 
in which a precise scientific report of his study of the customs 
of the people of Tchaka was reinforced by a severe protest against 
certain interference with those customs both by the British and 
the Germans. He was sitting with’ the magazine in front of 
him, the lamplight shining on his spectacles, a wrinkle in his 
forehead, not of anger, but of perplexity, as Basil Gryce strode 
up and down the room, shaking it with his voice, with his high 
spirits, and his heavy tread. 

“It’s not your opinions that I object to, my esteemed Chadd,” 
he was saying, “it’s you. You are quite right to champion the 
Zulus, but for all that you do not sympathize with them. No 
doubt you know the Zulu way of cooking tomatoes and the Zulu 
prayer before blowing pg? nose; but for all that you don’t un- 
derstand them as well as I do, who don’t know an assegai from 
‘an alligator. You are more learned, Chadd, but [ am more Zulu. 
Why is it that the jolly old barbarians of this earth are always 
championed by people who are their antithesis? Why is it? 
You are sagacious, you are benevolent, you are well informed, but, 


Chadd, you are not savage. Live no longer under that rosy 
illusion. Look in the glass. Ask your sisters. Consult the 
librarian of the British Museum. Look at this umbrella.” And 


he held up that sad but still respectable article. ‘‘ Look at it. 
For ten mortal years to my certain knowledge you have carried 
that object under your arm, and I have no sort of doubt that 
you carried it at the age of eight months, and it never occurred 
to you to give one wild yell and hurl it like a javelin—thus—” 

And he sent the umbrella whizzing past the professor’s bald 
head so that it knocked over a pile of “books with a crash and left 
a vase rocking. 

Professor Chadd appeared totally unmoved, with his face still 
lifted to the lamp and the wrinkle cut in his forehead. 

“Your mental processes,” he said, “ always go a little too fast. 
And they are stated without method. There is no kind of in- 
consistency ”—and no words can convey the time he took to get 
to the end of this word—‘ between valuing the right of the 
aborigines to adhere to their stage in the evolutionary process, 

long as they find it congenial and requisite to do so. There 
is, I say, no inconsistency between this concession which I have 
just described to you and the view that the evolutionary stage 
in question is, nevertheless, so far as we can form any estimate 
of values in the variety of cosmic processes, definable in some de- 
gree as an inferior evolutionary stage.” 

Nothing but his lips had moved as he spoke, and his glasses 
still shone like two pallid moons. 

Gryce was shaking with laughter as he watched him. 

“True,” he said, “there is no inconsistency, my son of the red 
spear. But there is a great deal of incompatability of temper. 
I am very far from being certain that the Zulu ison an inferior 
evolutionary stage, whatever the blazes that may mean. I do not 
think there is anything stupid or ignorant about howling at the 
moon or being afraid of devils in the dark. It seems to me per- 
fectly philosophical. Why should a man be thought a sort of 
idiot because he feels the mystery and peril of existence itself? 
Suppose, my dear Chadd, suppose it is we who are the idiots be- 
“ause we are not afraid of devils in the dark?” 

Professor Chadd slit open a page of the magazine with a bone 
paper-knife and the intent reverence of the bibliophile. 

“Beyond all, question,’ he said, “it is a terrible hypothesis. 
I allude to the hypothesis which I understand you to entertain, 
that our civilization is not or may not be an advance upon, and 
indeed (if I apprehend you) is, or may be a retrogression from 
states identical with or analogous to the state of the Zulus. More- 
over, I shall be inclined to concede that such a preposition is of 
the nature, in some degree at least of a primary preposition, and 
cannot adequately be argued, in the same sense, I mean, that 
the primary proposition of pessimism, or the primary proposition 
of the non-existence of matter cannot adequately be argued. But 




























































































I do not conceive you to be under the impression that you have 
demonstrated anything more concerning this preposition than 
that it is tenable, which, after all, amounts to little more than 
the statement that it is not a contradiction in terms.” 

Basil threw a book at his head and took out a cigar. 

“You don’t understand,” he said, “ but, on the other hand, as 
a compensation, you don’t mind smoking. Why you don’t object 
to that disgustingly barbaric rite I can’t think. I can only say 
that I began it when I began to be a Zulu, about the age of ten. 
What I maintained was that although you knew more about 
Zulus in the sense that you are a scientist, I know more about 
them in the sense that I am a savage. For instance, your theory 
of the origin of langtiage, something about its having come from 
the formulated secret language of some individual creature, 
though you knocked me silly with facts and scholarship in its 
favor, still does not convince me, because I have a feeling that 
that is not the way that things happen. If you ask me why I 
think so I can only answer that I am a Zulu; and if you ask me 
(as you most certainly will) what is my definition of a Zulu, I 
can answer that also. He is one who has climbed a Sussex 
apple- tree at seven and been afraid of a ghost in an English 
lane.” 

“Your process of thought,” began the immovable Chadd, but 
his speech was interrupted. His sister, with, that masculinity 
which always in such families concentrates in sisters, flung open 
the door with a rigid arm and said: 

“ James, Mr. Bingham of the British Museum wants to see you 
again.” 

The philosopher rose with the dazed lock which always indi- 
cates in such men the fact that they regard philosophy as a fa- 
miliar thing, but practical life as a weird and unnerving vision, 
and walked dubiously out of the room. 

“T hope you do not mind my being aware of it, Miss Chadd,” 
said Basil Gryce, “but I hear that. the British Museum has rece- 
ognized one of the men who have deserved well of their common- 
wealth. It is true, is it not, that Professor Chadd is likely to be 
made keeper of Asiatic manuscripts?” 

The grim face of the spinster betrayed a great deal of pleasure 
dnd a great deal of pathos also. “TI believe it’s true,” she said. 
“Tf it is, it will not only be great glory, which women, I assure 
you, feel a great deal, but great relief, which they feel more; 
relief from worry from a lot of things. James’s health has never 
been good, and while we are as poor as we are he had to do 
journalism and coaching, in addition to his own dreadful grind- 
ing notions and discoveries, which he loves more than man, 
woman, or child. I have often been afraid that unless some- 
thing of this kind occurred we should really have to be careful 
of his brain. But I believe it is practically settled.” 

“T am delighted,” began Basil, but with a worried face, “ but 
these red-tape negotiations are so terribly chancy that I really 
can’t advise you to build on hope, only to be hurled down into 


bitterness. I’ve known men, and good men like your brother, 
come nearer than this and be disappointed. Of course, if it is 
true—” 


“Tf it is true,” said the woman, fiercely, “it means that peo- 
ple who have never lived may make an attempt at living.” 

Even as she spoke the professor came into the room still with 
the mazed look in his eyes. 

“Ts it true?” asked Basil, with burning eyes. 

“Not a bit true,” answered Chadd after a moment’s bewilder- 
ment. “ Your argument was in three points fallacious.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Gryce. 

“Well,” said the professor, slowly, “in saying that you could 
possess a knowledge of the essence of Zulu life distinct 
from—” 

“Oh! damn Zulu life,” cried Gryce, with a burst of laughter. 
“T mean have you got the post?” 

“You mean the post of keeper of the Asiatic manuscripts,” he 
said, opening his eye with childlike wonder. “Oh yes, I got 
that. But the real objection to your argument, which has only, 
I admit, occurred to me since I have been out of the room, is 
that it does not merely presuppose a Zulu truth apart from the 
facts, but infers that the discovery of it is absolutely impeded 
by the facts.” 

“JT am crushed,” said Basil, and sat down to laugh, while the 
professor’s sister retired to her room, possibly to laugh, possi- 
bly not. 


It was extremely late when we-left the Chadd’s, and it is an 
extremely long and tiresome journey from Shepherd’s Bush to 
Lambeth. This may be our excuse for the fact that we (for I 
was stopping the night with Gryce) got down to breakfast next 
day at a time inexpressibly criminal, a time, in point of fact, 
close upon noon. Even to that belated meal we came in a very 
lounging and leisurely fashion. Gryce, in particular, seemed 
so dreamy at table that he scarcely saw the pile of letters by 
his plate, and I doubt if he would have opened any of them if 
there had not lain on the top that one thing which has suc- 
ceeded amid modern carelessness in being really urgent and co- 
ercive—a telegram. This he opened with the same heavy dis- 
traction with which he broke his egg and drank his tea. When 
he read it he did not stir a hair or say a word, but something 
I know not what made me feel that the motionless figure had 
been pulled together suddenly as strings are tightened on a slack 
guitar. Though he said nothing and did not move, I knew that 
he had been for an instant cleared and sharpened with a shock 
of cold water. It was scarcely any surprise to me when the man 
who had drifted sullenly to his seat and fallen into it, kicked 
it away like a cur from under him and came round to me in two 
strides. 
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“What do you make of that?” he said, and flattened out the 
wire in front of me. 

It ran: “ Please come at once. 
ous. Chadd.” 

“ What does the woman mean?” I said after a pause, irritably. 
“ Those women have been saying that- the poor old professor was 
mad ever since he was born.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Gryce, composedly. ‘It is true that 
all sensible women think all studious men mad. It is true, for 
the matter of that, all women of any kind think all men of any 
kind mad. But they don’t put it in telegrams, any more than 
they wire you that grass is green or God all-merciful. These 
things are truisms, and often private ones at that. If Miss Chadd 
has written down under the eye of a strange woman in a post- 
office that her brother is off his head you may be perfectly cer- 
tain that she did it because it was a matter of life and death, 
and she can think of no other way of forcing us to come 
promptly.” 

“Tt will force us, of course,” I said, smiling. 

“Oh yes,” he replied; “ there is a cab-rank near.” 

Basil scarcely said a word as we drove across Westminster 
Bridge, through Trafalgar Square, along Piccadilly, and up the 
Uxbridge Road. Only as he was opening the gate he spoke. 

“T think you may take my word for it, my friend,” he said; 
“this is one of the most queer and complicated and astounding 
incidents that ever happened in London or, for that matter, in 
any high civilization.” 

“T confess with the greatest sympathy and reverence that I 
don’t quite see it,” I said. “Is it so very extraordinary or com- 
plicated that a dreamy somnolent old invalid who has always 
walked on the borders of the inconceivable should go mad under 
the shock of great joy? Is it so very extraordinary that a man 
with a head like a turnip and a soul like a spider’s web should 
not find his strength equal to a confounding change of fortunes? 
Is it, in short, so very extraordinary that James Chadd should 


James’s mental state danger- 


- lose his wits from excitement?” 


“It would not be extraordinary in the least,” answered Basil, 
with placidity. “ It would not be extraordinary in the least,” he 
repeated, “if the professor had gone mad. That was not the ex- 
traordinary circumstance to which I referred.” 

“What,” I asked, stamping my foot, “was the extraordinary 
thing?” 

“The extraordinary thing.” said Basil, ringing the bell, 
that he has not gone mad from excitement.” 

The tall and angular figure of the eldest Miss Chadd blocked 
the doorway as the door opened. ‘wo other Miss Chadds seemed 
in the same way to be blocking the narrow passage and the little 
parlor. ‘There was a general sense of their keeping something 
from view. They seemed like three black-clad ladies in some 
strange play of Maeterlinck, veiling the catastrophe from the 
audience in the manner of the Greek chorus. 

“Sit down, won’t you,” said one of them, in a voice that was 
somewhat rigid with pain. “I think you had better be told first 
what has happened.” 

Then, with her bleak face looking unmeaningly out of the win- 
dow, she continued, in an even and mechanical voice: 

“T had better state everything that occurred just as it oc- 
curred. This morning I was clearing away the breakfast things, 
my sisters were both somewhat unwell, and had not come down. 
My brother had just gone out of the room, I believe, to fetch a 
book. He came back again, however, without it, and stood for 
some time staring at the empty grate. I said, ‘Were you look- 
ing for anything I could-get?’? He did not answer, but this con- 
stantly happens, as he is often very abstracted. I repeated my 
question, and still he did not answer. Sometimes he is so wrapped 
up in his studies that nothing but a touch on the shoulder would 
make him aware of one’s presence, so I came round the table to- 
wards him. I really do not know how to describe the sensation 
which I then had. It seems simply silly, but at the moment it 
seemed something enormous, upsetting one’s brain. The fact is 
James was standing on one leg.” 

Gryce smiled slowly and rubbed his hands with a kind of 
care. 

“Standing on one leg?” I repeated. 

“Yes,” replied the dead voice of the woman, without an in- 
flection to suggest that she felt the fantasticality of her state- 
ment. ‘“‘ He was standing on the left leg and had the right drawn 
up at a sharp angle, the toe pointing downwards. I asked him 
if his leg hurt him. His only answer was to shoot the leg straight 
at right angles to the other, as if pointing with his toe to the 
wall. He was still looking quite gravely at the fireplace. 

“* James, what is the matter?’ I cried out, for I was thor« aghly 
frightened. James gave three kicks in the air with the right leg, 
flung up the other, gave three kicks in the air with it also, and 
spun round like a teetotum the other way. ‘Are you mad? I 
cried. ‘Why don’t you answer me?’ He had come to a stand- 
still, facing me, and was looking at me as he always does, with 
his lifted eyebrows and great spectacled eyes. When I had 
spoken he remained a second or two motionless, and then his 
only reply was to lift his left foot slowly from the floor and 
describe circles with it in the air. I rushed to the door and 
shouted for Christina. I will not dwell on the dreadful hours 
that followed. All three of us talked to him, ran after him, 
tried to soothe him, tried to rouse him, implored him to speak to 
us with appeals that might have brought back the dead, but he has 
done nothing but hop and dance and kick with a solemn silent 
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face. It looks as if his legs belonged to some one else or were 
possessed by devils. He has never spoken to us from that time 
to this.” 


To be Concluded. 
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General View of the Military Encampment at Cripple Creek 


Labor Crisis in Colorado: 


Cripple Creek 


By Charlotte Teller 


N June 6 twelve non-union miners were killed and seven 
wounded by the explosion of a charge of dynamite at 
the Independence railroad station near Cripple Creek, 
Colorado. This is only one incident in the troubles be- 
tween the metalliferous miners and the mine-owners of 

Colorado which have now extended over a_ period of sixteen 
months. 

The Western Federation of Miners, who have a membership in 
the State of at least 40,000, show no signs of yielding, and the 
mine-owners show no sign of giving up the fight, although they 
are now losing heavily. The federation realizes that to yield now 
means a much worse defeat than at any other time of the strike, 
and the mine-owners realize that for them to yield means a rec- 
ognition of their opponents’ power which they are loath to give. 

The original difference in February, 1903—the demand of the 
employees that union men should not be discriminated against— 
has not been lost sight of at any time. It is a fight between those 
who believe in the union principles and those who do not. The 
Western Federation and its sympathizers are lined up against 
the Mine-Owners’ Association and the Citizens’ Alliance. The 
Citizens’ Alliance of the State claims a membership of 40,000, and 
numbers many influential persons within its secret domain. The 
Mine-Owners’ Association is very wealthy, and represents cap- 
ital from all parts of the country and England. It has brought 
in several hundred strike-breakers—non-union miners—and_ has 
subscribed to the support of the Citizens’ Alliance. It has several 
attorneys in its employ. On the other hand, the Western Federa- 
tion is said to have several millions as a reserve fund; it has sup- 
ported the striking miners, opened stores and restaurants, leased 
a coal-mine or two, and paid several attorneys to defend its mem- 
bers in court, and to bring damage suits for them whenever it 
was feasible. 

The maintenance of the militia will cost the State of Colorado 
something over a million dollars. As the population of Colorado 
is not more than 500,000, the strike is becoming an expensive 
thing for the individuals al] over the State, whether or not they 
are directly concerned. 

The damage suits being brought against the Governor of Col- 
orado already amount to $400,000, and those against the adjutant- 
general and the higher officers to $600,000. The expense of the 
strike is of importance, but it does not seem to hinder either side 
from continuing without regard to it. The questions at issue are 
of greater magnitude. : 

The first trouble in the Cripple Creek district began February 
14, 1904. Just previous to that time the men had been unionized 
in the mills at Colorado City. The mill managers had then dis- 
charged all union members, and after several conferences in which 
no settlement was reached the mill-men struck. The employees 
also asked an increase, and objected to the compulsory insurance, 
for which they were assessed five cents a day. On the 3d of March 
the Governor of Colorado gave the following order to the ad- 
jutant-general: 

“ Ordered.—It being made to appear to me by the sheriff of 
El Paso County and other good and reputable citizens of Col- 
orado City, and that vicinity in said county, that there is a tumult 
threatened, and that a bedy of men are acting together by 
force with attempt to commit felonies and to offer violence to 
persons and property in the said town of Colorado City, and that 
vicinity, and by force and violence to break and resist the laws 
of the State, and that the sheriff of El Paso County is unable 
to preserve and maintain order and secure obedience to the laws 
and protect life and property and to secure the citizens of the 
State in their rights, privileges, and safety under the constitu- 
tion and laws of this State, in such cases made and provided, I, 
therefore, direct you, in pursuance of the power vested in me 
by the constitution and laws of the State. to direct the briga- 
dier-general commanding the National Guard of Colorado to 
forthwith order out such troops to immediately report to the 
sheriff of that county in the enforcement of the laws and consti- 
tution of this State, and in maintaining peace and order.” 

When the citizens of Colorado City heard that the militia had 
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been ordered there the council met, and the following telegram 
was sent: 

“GOVERNOR PEABODY.—lt is understood that the militia has been 
ordered to our town. For what purpose we do not know, as 
there is no disturbance here of any kind. There has been no dis- 
turbance more than a few occasional brawls since the strike be- 
gan, and we respectfully protest against an army being placed 
in our midst. <A delegation of business men will call on you to- 
morrow with a formal protest of the citizens of the city.” 

This telegram was signed by the Mayor, the chief of police, and 
the city attorney. The protest which followed was signed by more 
than 600 persons, but no attention was paid to either the telegram 
or the petition, and no personal investigation was made of the 
conditions existing in the place; the “ brawls” mentioned were 
fist-fights on the streets of the town, and there were no firearms 
in evidence, nor, as far as was known, in the possession of the 
striking miners. 

The soldiers closed the saloons and confiscated the tents of the 
union pickets. Later the Governor made a tour of the mills, 
interviewed the strike-breakers, and held a reception at Colorado 
Springs. The union men agreed to arbitrate, but the employers said 
there was nothing to arbitrate. After some delay, however, two 
of the three mills acceded to the demands of the men, which were: 
1, an eight-hour day, except in the sampling rooms, where a day 
of ten hours is allowed; 2, no discrimination against union men; 
3, a reinstatement of the men on strike; and 4, a conference on 
the wage scale. 

The Standard Mill did not agree to these conditions, and so pro- 
longed the fight, but after the men went back to work for the 
other two mills the militia were recalled from Colorado City, and 
the first act of the labor drama was closed. 

The officials of the Western Federation then went up into the 
hills, where the mines themselves were, and gave notice to the 
mine managers at Cripple Creek that if ore were shipped from 
their mines to the Standard mills the miners would be called 
out on strike. All the managers except two agreed to send their 
ore to the union mills. Managers employing 550 men agreed to 
the demands of the federation; the other managers, employing 
863 men, refused. 

In this Cripple Creek district there are some 300 properties. 
Only thirty of these produce more than $100,000 a year. The Port- 
land heads the list with an annual production of $2,500,000. This 
mine is unionized, and ran until June 9, when it was closed by the 
troops under General Bell. The chief owner said that he found it 
paid him to meet the union squarely and come to an understand- 
ing of any question that might arise. He found it more econom- 
ical to recognize the union than to fight it. But his stand aroused 
hostility among his business competitors, and he would probably 
have suffered some business embarrassment did he not own his 
own mine at Colorado City and a large amount of stock in the 
railroad which carries the ore on its three-hour trip from mine 
to mill. 

The Independence Mine, located near the Portland, is a close 
second in annual production; and the other mines of which one 
hears the most are the Vindicator, the Strong, the Gold Coin, and 
the Ajax. 

After the settlement of the Colorado City trouble there was no 
event to attract publie attention until August, when the mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of Miners who were employed in 
Cripple Creek and Victor were called out because, as it was said, 
the mine managers continued to send their ore to the non-union 
mill, the Standard, at Colorado City. While this was the imme- 
diate cause, the cause behind lay in the conditions which had ex- 
isted since 1894, when the big strike contracts were made between 
the employees and employers. The employees claimed that in so 
many respects were these contracts broken by the mine-owners 
that the time had come for readjustment. They struck. 

From the very first the strike was a peaceable one, but the 
mine-owners did not like to bring in the necessary hundreds of 
strike-breakers without some protection, so they appealed to the 
Governor, and he at once, in September, sent in troops. The mines 































































































opened with a considerable force of men, most of whom, however, 
were not skilled miners, and therefore not satisfactory. The work 
went on peaceably, and as some of the citizens of the district 
were .entering protests against the presence of the militia, both 
on the ground that it resulted in false impressions elsewhere, and 
on the ground that the militia itself was a disturbing, if not a 
riotous, element in the place, the Governor consented to with- 
draw the troops. 

This was early in November. The day before the departure of 
the military force there was a terrible disaster at the Vin- 
dicator Mine. An explosion of dynamite killed two men, one of 
whom was the superintendent. At once publi¢ indignation ran 
high. It was given out to the press that evidence had been found 
which pointed to a union conspiracy. Union men were arrested. 
The coroner’s jury found only mystery in the case, and could 
attach no blame to any persons or party. But it served to draw 
a reinforcement of the troops already on the ground. When this 
case finally came up in court there was absolutely no evidence that 
could implicate any one, and the case was dismissed March 7. 

Excitement ran high when shortly after the Vindicator dis- 
aster there was an attempt (November 17) to destroy the track 
of the Florence and Cripple Creek Railroad within a short dis- 
tance of the camps. On the train, which it was probably the in- 
tention to wreck, were at least 200 persons—miners, non-union 
and union. For some reason, deputies who were riding on the 
engine got off at a curve in the road and ran ahead to inspect 
the track. They saw, 200 yards away, two men taking spikes 
out of the rails. The attempt to wreck the train was a failure. 
No lives were lost. 

Among the men arrested on the charge of conspiracy to destroy 
life by the derailment was Sherman Parker, the president of the 
union in this district. After his arrest he was two months in the 
county jail. Then the civil authorities decided they had no cause 
to hold him and he was released. As soon as he appeared on the 
street he was arrested by the military authorities and taken to 
the “bull-pen.” Habeas corpus proceedings freed him after a 
month or two there, and he was out on a bail of $19,000. The 
charge of assault with attempt to murder was then brought 
against him, and he was taken to the jail again. No one ap- 
peared against him, and the judge discharged him. On the steps 
of the court-house he was once more arrested by the officers and 
taken to the “ bull-pen,” where he stayed until March. Then the 
case came up in the district court, and it was found that he had 
had no connection in any way with it. The conflict between civil 
and military authorities was clearly shown in this one instance. 
For the civil courts dismissed him at once, declaring him inno- 
cent, but under the interpretation of the martial law he could 
still be arrested and subjected to the discomforts and hardships 
of military imprisonment. 

This “ bull-pen” near Camp Goldfield in the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict has been for months the most vital point in the State and 
in the situation. Most of the suspected miners have been thrown 
in there—even to the crowding of sixty of them into its small 
area at one time. And many of the damage suits will centre about 
it even after it is torn down. It is within hailing distance of the 
Independence, the Vindicator, and the Portland mines. The camp 
is made up of “tepee” tents and odd frame houses covered on 
the outside with red paper. Except for the barred windows, the 
“pbull-pen ” looks like the cther structures of the camp, though 
not quite so large as the commissary department, the stables, or 
the mess-house. It is perhaps fifteen by thirty-five feet and has 
but one door—padlocked—and two windows. At one end there 
is a bunk filled with straw and covered by an army blanket; at 
the other end a bench which must be used for both seat and 
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table. The only other article in the room was a stove. When 
the military oificial showed me in I found but one oceupant— 
Sherman Parker. 

Since last November there have been anywhere from 300 to 
1000 of the militia stationed at Camp Goldfield, and the main- 
tenance of the post has cost from $700 to $2500 a day. Yet 
there was nothing but the most primitive accommodations for 
the militia. The “tepee” tents each had one stove in the centre 
and four wide bunks on the sides. Each tent holds eight per- 
sons, and has held as many as sixteen. There are no. seats or 
tables, and the occupants were only supposed to come in at night. 

Another case of some importance in this district is that of ex- 
Congressman John M. Glover, of Missouri. When an order was 
sent out- by Colonel Verdeckburg that all firearms should ~ be 
brought to military headquarters, Mr. Glover wrote to the col- 
onel and said that he should retain his arms as the Constitution 
of the United States permitted him to. But the. colonel insisted 
that the Constitution had nothing to do with the case, and sent 
an officer and several privates to the office of Mr. Glover, who is 
a lawyer in Cripple Creek. Finding the door locked the officer 
in charge ordered two of the boys to barricade it from the out- 
side and so starve the occupant out. As they were doing this 
Glover fired, and the officer fired back and shot him through the 
wrist. He then opened his door and was arrested and taken to 
the “ bull-pen.” He has appealed his case, and hopes to reach the 
Supreme Court and there prove that the proclamation of martial 
law by the Governor of Colorado was unconstitutional. He claims 
that he was entitled to resist by force. 

The attitude of one of the newspapers in Victor—the Victor 
Record—toward the striking miners was such that one night the 
whole force, editors and printer’s devil, were all arrested by the 
military authorities. It was generally supposed then that the 
paper would not appear. But the wife of one of the force, her- 
self a competent newspaper woman and printer, went into the 
office, and with the help of a boy got out the paper as usua] next 
morning, the principle piece of news being the events in the office 
of the Record on the previous night. On June 8 the Record office 
was invaded and wrecked, and the staff and employees driven 
out of the building. Long before this occurred it was one of 
the regulations in Victor and Cripple Creek that no jokes should 
be made on the stage which should bring in by word or implica- 
tion the military or the Governor, and no one on the streets was 
allowed to use the word “ scab.” 

A noteworthy action in this strike which has attracted the at- 
tention of the judiciary of the country is that of the Governor of 
the State with regard to the privilege—or right—of the writ of 
habeas corpus. He issued on December 9 an historical proclama- 
tion in which, after setting forth the previous proclamation of 
martial law and the arrest of one, Victor Poole, the Governor says: 

“ Now, therefore, I, James H. Peabody, Governor of the State of 
Colorado, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the consti- 
tution. of the State of Colorado, and the laws thereof, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that, in my judgment, the public safety 
especially requires that the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus 
be suspended in his case, to wit: In the case of Victor Poole, afore- 
said, and I further direct that the said writ be suspended in his 
ease until further ordered by me.” : 

Not since the time of King John and the Magna Charta has 
any king, judge, or Governor set aside this writ. In the Supreme 
Court, however, the Governor’s position on this question has just 
been upheld. 

Two days after the Governor’s proclamation Senator Patterson 
offered a resolution in the United States Senate, in which he asked 
that the Judiciary Committee make an investigation of all matters 
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connected with the strike and the behavior of the State officials. 
No sooner did the resolution reach the press than there was a 
free expression of opinion throughout Colorado which threatened 
to complicate matters still more than before. The Citizens’ Alli- 
ance of Victor sent in a resolution to the President of the Senate 
demanding the resignation of Senator Patterson on the ground 
that he was making a continuous attempt “ to disrupt, disorganize, 
and destroy the principles upon which our government has been 
founded.” 

Two telegrams which were sent at the time show the conflicting 
opinions held by various constituents. One reads: 

“The law-abiding citizens of Teller County, Colorado, and of 
the whole State, congratulate Senator Patterson on the splendid 
resolutions offered yesterday, and confirm the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained.” 

The other one reads: 

“The good people of Teller County, Colorado, and of the whole 
State, characterize the resolutions of Senator Patterson, offered 
yesterday, as false and grossly misrepresenting the conditions 
which prevail in this State, and as grossly misrepresenting the 
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acts and motives of Governor Peabody and the law-abiding citi- 
zens of this State and county.” 

As yet there has been no investigation made by the Judiciary 
Committee. Martial law prevailed in Teller County, the Crip- 
ple Creek district, from December 4 until February 15, when the 
troops were withdrawn, a few at a time. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been a recall of troops, not only to Teller County, 
but to San Miguel, and to Las Animas County. : 

As a result of a recent conflict between the civil and mil- 
itary authorities, the judge of the district fined the adju- 
tant - general and the officer in command at Telluride, and pub- 
licly denounced the acts of the Governor. What the out- 
come of this conflict will be cannot be foretold. The district 
court declares that the striking miners have obeyed the laws and 
maintained order, and that the Citizens’ Alliance and other fac- 
tions of the State are anarchistic in that they will not obey the 
laws nor respect the holdings of the courts. 

Whether or not the strike will be broken remains to be seen. 
There seems to be at present no sign either of truce or final set- 
tlement. 


Measured 


By Harold Jacoby, Ph.D. 


Professor of Astronomy at Columbia University 


HAT is the length of this room? Any one can make 

this simple measurement with a two-foot rule. How 

far is it from this house to the end of the street? 

This question also can be answered easily with a 

surveyor’s tape-measure. But how many people ever 
think of the possibility of measuring the distance of an inac- 
cessible object? To discover how far away a thing is, when we 
cannot reach it in order to measure the distance—this is a prob- 
lem of a very different kind. And when the distant goal of meas- 
urement is one of those luminous stars from which we are sun- 
dered by the profound depths of space; when that object is not 
only supremely inaccessible, but also remote to a degree as nearly 
infinite as the human mind can grasp—in such a case the prob- 
lem of distance is not merely one of attractive difficulty; it is 
one that stirs the imagination strongly. 

We shall endeavor to explain further on what astronomers are 
now doing to throw light on this ancient problem—this problem 
so old that there has never been a time when the study of star- 
distance has not been conspicuously important to those who cherish 
the advancement of human knowledge. It is no mere prying curi- 
osity that leads the astronomer to pierce into the nothingness 
of space in a search for our nearest cosmic neighbor. The very 
foundations of the accepted Copernican system of this universe 
depend for their validity upon the possibility of star-distance 
measurement. 

It was realized by astronomers at an early stage of scientific 
inquiry that if this earth is travelling around the sun each year 
in an orbit of great size, then the directions in which we see the 
stars must change throughout the year. The older Ptolemaic the- 
ory placed our earth, an immovable body, at the exact centre 
of all things; the stars, immutable, clinging to their crystalline 
sphere, were subject to no motions whatever. So, when the Cop- 
ernican philosophers placed the sun at the centre, with the earth 
circling around, followers of the older theory were not slow to 
ask for those indispensable observations of stellar changes. The 
only escape for the Copernicans was to declare star-distances to 
be so great and the cosmic universe to be constructed upon a 
scale so vast, that even the huge orbit of our earth around the sun 
shrinks to a mere point in comparison. 

The idea of these supposed changes of stellar position becomes 
much clearer if we consider for a moment a simple terrestrial 
experiment. Suppose, on looking out through a window, we note 
some well-defined object to be exactly east of us. If we now move 
to another window from which the same object can be seen, we 
shall find that it is no longer due east of us. The change of the 
observer’s position has changed somewhat the direction in which 
he sees the object, although the latter has not itself moved in 
the least. Similar changes of the apparent directions in which we 
see celestial bodies are called parallax; stellar parallax is the 
quantity of change in a star’s apparent position on the sky, caused 
by the observer being transported by our earth in its orbital 
motion around the sun. 

Modern researches have demonstrated that the old Copernicans 
were quite right when they ascribed their_inability to observe 
actual parallactic changes in the stars to’ thé fact of their dis- 
tance being almost inconceivably great. Recurring again to our 
window experiment, it is obvious that any apparent change in an 
observed object’s position, caused by the observer’s shifting from 
one window to another, will be much diminished if the object is 
quite far away. A lamp-post across the street, for instance, would 
be quite appreciably affected, while the top of a mountain ten 
miles off would appear in almost precisely the same direction 
from all the windows of the same house. And as a ten-mile dis- 
tance masks all parallactic effect in the case of two windows of a 
single house, just so, said the Copernicans, does cosmic stellar 
distance conceal the similar parallactic phenomena due to our 
earth’s annual orbit around the sun. These phenomena must cer- 
tainly exist, but they are too small to admit of detection with 
our comparatively rough instruments. 





The lapse of time, of human generation following generation, 
brought with it a gradual but continuous improvement in the 
precision of instruments, accompanied with a corresponding prom- 
ise of the actual detection of stellar parallactic shift. Yet it 
was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the efforts 
of astronomers met with assured and unquestioned syccess. 

Bessel was the first to solve this observational problem. His 
method was simple enough. We have seen that the actual quan- 
tity of parallactic change in a star’s position diminishes with the 
star’s distance. Consequently, we have but to measure the amount 
of this change in order to have at once an estimate of the star’s 
distance. 

To be more exact, mathematical calculations, based on such 
measures of stellar parallactic shifting, enable us to determine 
exactly by how much the star’s distance from the solar system 
is greater than the distance from our earth to the sun. This 
latter distance is the great cosmic measuring unit; astronomers 
‘merely ascertain how many million times, perhaps, this unit must 
be laid down, before we could cover the profound distance by 
which we are separated from even the nearest fixed star. 

We have seen that the practical difficulty of the parallax prob- 
lem arises from the extreme minuteness of the changes that must 
be measured observationally,—a minuteness due simply to the ex- 
ceeding vastness of the scale belonging to the universe as a whole, 
when taken in comparison with the scale on which our solar sys- 
tem is constructed. Bessel attacked the problem by selecting 
for observation a star suspected of having a measurable parallax 
—in other words, a star thought to be comparatively near us in 
space. The reason for this suspicion was an obvious one. It was 
well known that the so-called fixed stars are not in reality abso- 
lutely fixed, but that they are more or less subject to small pro- 
gressive motions of their own across the face of the sky. As cen- 
turies pass these small motions become appreciable; the com- 
parison of old catalogues of star positions with more recent ones 
had made this perfectly plain. 

Bessel came to the conclusion that stars possessing these lit- 
tle motions in a rather larger degree than the average were 
probably near us. Other things’ being equal, increased rapidity 
of motion should indicate comparative proximity, since a given 
amount of actual motion in space might be plainly seen by us 
in the case of a star comparatively near, but would surely shrink 
into invisibility if removed to the outermost fringe of the stellar 
universe. 

So Bessel selected his star on account of its large motion, as 
indicated by the older star-catalogues. His method of observa- 
tion, like every method destined for conspicuous success, was per- 
fectly simple. Two small auxiliary stars were selected near the 
one under observation for parallax. Every observing night Bessel 
measured the exact distance on the face of the sky between each 
small star and the parallax star. He judged quite correctly that 
these two insignificant objects must really be almost infinitely 
far from us. If such. was the case, they must, as we have seen 
above, be perfectly free frem any appreciable parallactic shift, 
even according to the Copernican theory. If, on the other hand, 
the suspected star really“is near us, it must suffer parallactic 
changes; and these must make it appear to swing back and forth 
during the year between the two auxiliary stars. 

Bessel did not depend upon the ordinary astronomical telescope. 
He was provided with a more accurate measuring contrivance than 
had ever been used before his time. This instrument, called a 
heliometer, is especially adapted for the most precise determina- 
tion of short distances on the sky,—such distances as those sepa- 
rating his parallax: star from the two auxiliary ones. With it 
he was able to determine exactly the parallactic changes in his 
star’s position; and he proved that these changes satisfied per- 
fectly the mathematical conditions that govern motions of this 
kind. Astronomers thus became assured, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that Bessel’s observations had reference to real paral- 
(Continued on page 988.) 


















Correspondence 


Opinions of Dr. Abbott’s Advice to ‘“‘A Troubled Wife”’ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have just read the editorial comment in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY on the remarks of Dr. Lyman Abbott in reply to a 
“troubled wife.” Now I have a great respect for the character 
and mind of Dr. Abbott; but I must confess that his offhand, irre- 
sponsible, shallow, and very unsympathetic reply to the troubled 
wife who asked for his advice impressed me unfavorably. In it 
he makes a number of careless and dogmatic assertions and in- 
ferences which will hardly enhance his authority as a spiritual 
counsellor. ‘When a difficulty arises between two friends,” he 
says, “it is always safe for both to assume that there is some 
wrong on both sides.” That is not true, and it does not apply 
in this case anyhow. It is not here a question of doing wrong. 
The trouble arises not from an act, but from a condition. Dr. 
Abbott makes the childish mistake of assuming that the affections 
are directed or dictated by the will. “It is easier for you to 
correct your own fault than to correct your husband’s,” he says, 
failing to distinguish between a fault and a defect. The wife 
herself does not accuse her husband of committing a fault: he 
did not wilfully fall in love with the other woman. The wife 
knows what Dr. Abbott overlooks—that she lacks something which 
the other woman possesses, and that that something, satisfying 
a deep need of the husband’s nature, is the cause of his love for 
the second woman. And she feels that it is not in her power to 
supply that defect in her own personality. Dr. Abbott makes 
some other statements which are altogether beside the mark. One 
would think he had read the wife’s letter over a quick lunch and 
written his reply while shooting the chute. Here is one of his 
dicta: “ All that a wife has any right to ask is that kind of loyalty 
and devotion which puts her first and supreme in his regard.” 
The reverend gentleman does not discern that though duty from 
husband to wife is an indispensable element of marital felicity, 
the reasoned, conscientious duty that the husband exacts from 
himself in this case, a duty not perfectly voluntary and sponta- 
neous, cannot satisfy the woman’s need of his full, free love. 
Asking her to accept duty and loyalty, as far as her husband’s 
conduct is concerned, is offering her a stone when she craves 
for bread. 

The fact is this situation is one of those tragic circumstances 
—more or less intense according to the intensity of the tempera- 
ments concerned in them—which life is continually weaving about 
us human beings, mainly with the warp and woof of our own dis- 
positions, faculties, and personalities. No human reason can de- 
vise a happy issue out of them. And yet they are rarely hopeless: 
life itself and time so often devise such unforeseen, such amazingly 
effective dénouements. If 1 were asked for advice in this con- 
nection I should say,—Do your best and be your best and bravest, 
little wife. Though you lack something which your rival pos- 
sesses, it may be something which she will lose—some physical 
quality. Doubtless, too, you have attributes which she has not, 
and these may shine out in your affliction in such a way that your 
husband cannot fail to estimate their worth and be influenced by 
them. But you must not seek to impress him with them. 
If, through courageous and beseeming conduct in this crisis, 
you keep his high respect and esteem, there is always a 
ebance of a sentimental reversion on his part, and in that case 
your union would be closer than it has ever been. Finally, re- 
member that Fate is often our friend when it seems to be our 
enemy. I am, sir, 

‘ Ricuarp A. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I do not know very much of Dr. Abbott, and after reading 
his reply to the wife who sought his counsel, I could never have 
faith in his judgments and opinions. He has shown himself to 
be sadly lacking in that intimate understanding of the processes 
of the human heart and mind which generates sympathy and fits 
a person to be a “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” His advice to 
the suffering woman is almost brutal in its uncomprehending 
sophistry, and almost insolent in its narrow, commonplace ser- 
monizing. It is evident from the wife’s letter that her nature 
is highly sensitive and that love is her whole life. The drama 
of this situation, then, must be intensely poignant. Let her not 
listen to the foolish wisdom which would encourage her to shut 
her eyes and live in a fool’s paradise. Salvation surely does not 
lie that way. If it be possible let her, without at present doing 
anything irrevocable, brace up her will and live apart from her 
husband for a while. That would be a test for both of them, 
and it would give the wife time to determine her attitude and 
arrange her future. It would probably teach the husband, too, 
how much she was to him and what a void her absence makes in 
his existence. I am, sir, 

MAWHERA. 





New York, June 11, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ‘ 

Str,—Poor woman! I pity her profoundly. But I pity the 
others, too; the man, who seems to be honorable and of the best 
intentions and has fallen in love with another man’s wife, not 
because he wanted to, but because, having seen and known her, 
it could not be otherwise; he must suffer for both women—for 
love of the one and for wounding the other; and the second 


woman, who has found love after a period of loveless marriage, 
and who may not have it now she has found it! They must 
suffer, all three. God help them! Love is a scourge and a crown 
of thorns when it plays tricks like this. 


I am, sir, A BACHELOR. 


(From “ The Rose of the Kennebeck.’’) 
JAMAICA PLAINS, MAss., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
I am a mansion with a score of rooms:-— 
If she who might possess the whole of me 
Is satisfied with using two or three, 
Where scarce the Lamp of perfect Love illumes 
The farthest corners full of lurking glooms, 
Shall I not make the closed apartments free 
To innocent friendship, Joy and Sympathy, 
To floods of sunlight, bathing fragrant blooms? 


No one is wronged: still holds the power of choice. 
But I my full abundant life must live, 
In Music, Art, and Poesy rejoice; 
To all acquaintance ‘ever entrance give, 
And, in the silence, to the sweeter voice 
Of one dear Friend be duly sensitive. 
I an, sir, NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


New York, June 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Is a wife “of a morbid, if not of a jealous, tempera- 
ment ” if she suffers when the husband she loves loves some other 
woman? Should she accept this tragedy in her life as she would 
accept a mistake on the part of her butcher or the non-arrival of 
an expected ashman? This appears to be what Dr. Lyman Abbott 
expects of a woman who sees her house of happiness crumbling to 
ruins, if we may judge his frame of mind by his extraordinary 
letter to a “troubled wife,’ to which the WEEKLY pointed its 
readers’ attention. Dr. Abbott hears the unhappy woman’s ap- 
peal—“ In great distress of mind and heart. . . . I am impelled 
to turn to you”—and what is his reply? ‘“ Why not go back to 
cheerfulness,” says the bland doctor, turning comfortably in his 
chair. (It sounds like some of the irrelevant remarks of one Har- 
old Skimpole.) “There are moments when despair overwhelms 
me,” continues the mourning wife, dwelling upon the poignant 
fact that her husband has confessed to her his love for the other 
woman. Surely a situation fraught with misery for a loving 
heart, but what says her religious pseudo-consoler? “Stop think- 
ing about yourself and your own suffering, think about him and 
what you can do to make him happy”; and finally the desper- 
ate woman cries, “ What solution is there to this tragedy?” Here 
one may faney the thoughtful doctor referring to the files where 
he keeps, neatly ticketed and ready for just such emergqncies, his 
own original brand of solutions. This is what, after some quite 
necessary fumbling, he produces: “ Even if you have to pretend 
to some gladness which you do not feel, it were better than to 
impose upon him the gloom of a morbid sorrow which you ought 
not to feel.” The learned doctor then returns to his armchair, 
serenely unconscious of the fact that in his masterly handling of 
the case he has done very well for the presumed: defendant, but 
has altogether overlooked the petition of the plaintiff, who asked 
him for bread and received a stone. Is this all that a minister 
of Christ can do for a Christian in despair? 

I am, sir, AN AMERICAN WIFE. 


New York, June 8, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—Please do not feel obliged to consider me one of your 
“most intelligent readers” merely because I accept your kind in- 
vitation, to those readers to express “ what they think about ” 
Dr. Abbott’s “advice to a troubled wife.” ; 

That man had no business to fall in love with a woman other 
than his wife, if he did, without his wife’s consent. If, however, 
unwittingly or unintentionally, he did do so, he was real mean and 
no gentleman to tell the woman of it. Wifie says “their inti- 
macy extended to declarations of mutual love.” But that’s no 
sign of love, it seems—really, truly love, that is; for he had, 
years before, declared his “love” of his wife. Perhaps none of 
the three knows what love is. The wife certainly does not. She 
is a strange compound of suspicion and credulity. She says “he 
insists he loves me as dearly as ever”; but she evidently sus- 
pects he doesn’t. And yet she readily believes that beyond these 
“declarations of mutual love” their intimacy “was entirely in- 
nocent ”! She is blind—not seeing in his own frank statement 
the fact that he never really loved this wife of his. 

Why? Because, no doubt, if the defendant’s side of the case 
were in evidence, we would find that she isn’t the wife she used 
to be. She likely became a club woman, neglected the children, 
and all that sort of thing. He, wisely, used the only method 
of saving her from herself—of saving their home. He used, very 
skilfully, the defensive weapon—jealousy. Her letter shows that 
she is on the road to recovery. She is now in the self-petting, 
abused state. Perhaps, some day, she will awaken to the fact 
that her husband is a man whose love is deep and ever-abiding. 

I am, sir, : E. B. LYMAN. 





































































































Correspondence.—(Continued) 


New York, June 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dr. Abbott is wrong. He writes: “No one person, not 
even a faithful and loyal wife, can fill to the full all the life of 
any other person, though he be a devoted husband.” Precisely 
the contrary is true, Christian civilization rejects polygamy, free 
love, or promiscuity, etc., not to lose, but to gain. Add together 


the loves of a dozen, and you find the sum less than the love of 
one: that’s the paradox of matrimony or monogamy, as Americans 
And if that is not true, then monogamy is a mere ex- 


view it. 
periment. 

A “Troubled Wife” writes words of the heart that get close 
up to the truth. When her husband’s mishap became known to 
her, “nothing seemed real,” and, as time passes, “ the feeling of 
unreality is so strong it often seems as though it were some one 
else and not I who goes about” trying to hide unhappiness. Why 
doesn’t she try to “ fill to the full all her life” with the assistance 
of some supplementary man? She knows better. There’s not the 
slightest danger of the acceptance of a substitute—an unreal 
thing: an addition that doesn’t add—by a woman whose heart 
tells her so plainly what 1s real. 

In practice, men and women who share Dr. Abbott’s view of the 
insufliciency of any “one person,” “even a faithful and loyal 
wife” or husband, may halt. where a cool philosopher assumes 
that, as a matter of course, they will halt. But do they? The 
news of the day includes an uncommon number of elaborate 
chronicles of crime that reveal one particular form of weakness. 
This is not a time for mincing matters. Strong doctrine about 
wholesome family life—with the absolute integrity and stainless 
honor of the family as the paramount consideration for both hus- 
band and wife—would be more opportune. You have done well to 
ask what your readers think. I am, sir, 

Oo. M. 


Mount VERNON, INDIANA, June 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Quoting Dr. Abbott’s words in Harper’s WEEKLY, June 
11, 1904, page 894, Is it wrong for a husband to find interest and 
attraction in the society of a woman other than his own wife? 
That depends upon the attraction the other woman has for him. 
It is reasonable to suppose, when an intimacy extends to a declara- 
tion of mutual love between the husband of one woman and the 
wife of another man, that danger is imminent. No true husband 
or wife will permit such sentiment to grow to a declaration of 
love. *Tis better to follow the poet’s advice, to go through life 


With wistful eves that never meet, 

With groping hands that never clasp, 

And lips calling in vain te ears that 
Must never hear. 


The marriage vows should be respected. The unhappy wife 
should seek sympathy from a lady friend. The disappointed hus- 
band can travel, and his heart will soon return to his honest, 
virtuous, loving wife. I am, sir, 

Mrs. M. ALEXANDER. 


414 Fast FourtH Street, 
CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 12, 1904. 
To ihe Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your implied unfavorable criticism of Dr. Abbott’s “ Ad- 
vice to a Troubled Wife” in your issue of the 11th opens, I think, 
a fertile field for discussion. And I shall not be surprised if he 
be understood as committing himself to an unorthodox opinion 
of the institution of marriage. With this in mind, I shall point 
out why his article seems to me to preclude such an interpreta- 
tion. 

The troubled wife, in the extremity of her distress, implores 
Dr. Abbott for a “thought to cling to” in her moments of black 
despair. Dr. Abbott calls her attention to the complexity of hu- 
man lives and to the consequent naturalness of her husband’s 
response to a foreign appeal; he points out that all a wife can 
in reason ask of her husband is the supreme place in his regard; 
and, further, sanely advises her, by cheerfulness and the joy of 
her love, to win her husband back to righteousness. 

A critical estimate of this advice involves, first of all, the 
recognition that Dr. Abbott’s attitude toward the problem is de- 
termined for him in advance by its presentation. He cannot con- 
cern himself with the unrealized possibilities of the situation; 
for an important aspect of the criterion of the soundness of his 
conclusions is rigid adherence to the determinate factors before 
him. 

Again, the interest of the problem before Dr. Abbott is in- 
tensely practical. Whatever his conception of the perfect mar- 
riage state may be, it is certainly irrelevant here. It is a ques- 
tion of expedient compromise, and as such he deals with it. 

This, then, is, as I conceive it, Dr. Abbott’s attitude toward 
this practical problem. It is the temperate middle way between 
the fervid “there shall be no other,” of the devout lover seeking 
individual expression, and the bold promiscuity of Shelley’s: 

Narrow the heart that loves, .. . 
One object and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity. 


Consistently, Dr. Abbott does more than suggest a philosophic 
pose, through which the wife, in her loneliness, may win conso- 
lation,—he indicates her plain duty, and advises her to lose her- 
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self in specific action. Further, he seeks a mean of practical 
compromise between the claims of the wife and all other claims. 
To the wife he awards the supreme place in her husband’s regard. 
He assures her, with his certitude of long experience, that, this 
claim satisfied, she can have no further grievance; but he kindly 
refrains from adding that, not the division of her husband’s in- 
terest, but her innate, naked selfishness, is the true source of 
this hysteria and grief—the reverberation of her infantile despair 
when, with outstretched arms and tearful eyes, she claimed the 
moon as her birthright. 

The final justification of the most authoritative, ethical man- 
dates is the happiness of those to whom it is directed. And if, 
through overemphasis, it fails of its end, it must, so far, lose its 
significance. Dr. Abbott settles this case, so to say, on its own 
merits, and the objective, moral aspect of his decision,—that 
element which demands from all men a recognition of its universal 
validity,—is its intent, in some part, to smooth the jagged edges 
of reality where they tear. I am, sir, 

LAMAR RANKIN. 


SoutH BETHLEHEM, PaA., June 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Last summer the small boy was singing, to the tune of 
“ Hiawatha,” these words: ‘* Let the women do the work, do the 
work, do the work, while the men take it easy.” I submit them as 
my “brief” comment on the letter you publish from Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to a “ troubled wife.” I an, sir, Logic. 


New York, June 8, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weelcly: 

Sir,—Evading the assumption of plus intelligence which any 
answer to your invitation to discuss Dr. Lyman Abbott’s manly, 
unsentimental letter to a distressed wife would seem to imply, I 
wish only to call to the attention of your readers (and _ possibly 
of the distressed wife herself) Mr. Meredith’s astonishing, mor- 
dant, and (I fear) little-read poem, “ Modern Love.” While the 
“given case” may not be precisely analogous to the perplexing, 
supersubtle, but very real tragedy of two souls presented by Mr. 
Meredith, it exhibits so many sensitive points of contact that a 
comparison cannot fail to be interesting, and might conceivably 
lead to some solution less terrible than that recorded by the unre- 
lenting poet. 

The “given case” is further suggestive as proving that the 
delicate spiritual tangles which our modern psychologic school 
of fiction delights in picturing and analyzing for us, are not mere- 
ly fine-spun literary problems, but are the necessary products of 
our nervously disorganized civilization. 

I am, sir, iy. W. D: 


“ 


CHICAGO, June 8, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Re Rev. Lyman Abbott and * The Troubled Wife”: As one 
of your perhaps not over “* intelligent readers” I wish to say a 
word. While I have no idea the letter purporting to have been 
sent to Dr. Abbott is a letter from a “ troubled ” or any other wife, 
as it seems to me every line of it shows it is not, yet as you seem 
to think it is, I will treat it as it is, what it purports to be. I 
think Dr. Abbott’s advice in the case is simply damnable. It is 
merely an excuse for sexual promiscuousness. If he knows any- 
thing about the human kind he must know that the woman who 
is troubling the wife has no love for her husband. It is lust and 
nothing else that governs her and also the husband. The talk of 
“mutual love” between them is simple “ rot.” The tie is sexual 
and nothing else, and if both were given their deserts they would 
be arrested and confined, as is done with the woman who plies her 
vocation on the streets of your city. If Dr. Abbott is so ignorant 
of the relations that alone can exist in such cases he is utterly 
unfit to be a teacher in any sense of the word. 


I am, sir, JAMES P. Moore. 


ROSELLE, N. J., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—Coneerning “ Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Advice to a Troubled 
Wife” in your issue of June 11 I would say, 1 do not think the 
advice sound, or “ the elements of fairness to all persons concerned 
conserved.” If such advice should’ be followed where would be the 
security of a wife’s happiness or the family’s permanence and 
sacredness? <A true wife could hardly fail to become morbid 27:1 
jealous under such circumstances. <A certain course of action ts 
either right or wrong-—there is no middle ground and there 1s 
no standing still. A man who begins by giving his interest and 
attachment to a woman other than his own wife is pretty sure to 
end by discarding his wife altogether. It seems to me that, in 
this case, the husband is the only one whom Dr. Abbott thinks it 
worth while to consider. ‘Though he (the husband) has been false 
to his marriage vows, Dr. Abbott asks the wife to win him back 
to righteousness by her love and devotion. The very fact that the 
husband admits that the other love still claims a place in his 
heart, though he has tried to banish it, proves the danger of the 
course he has been pursuing. That a man should be justified in 
it is preposterous. No, Dr. Abbott is not right. He is not a true 
teacher. Were his teaching accepted the result would not be con- 
ducive to the happiness of the individual or the well-being of so- 
ciety in general. I am, sir, A WIFE. 











Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, to June 6 sixteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Bogatyr, Novik, Askold, ‘Diana, Variag, 
Boyarin, Korictz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Several Russian gun- 
boats also are known to have been de- 
stroyed. Japan has lost the _ battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The Japanese lost 218 killed and 
783 wounded. The Russian casualties num- 
bered 2394 killed, wounded, and captured. 
The Japanese buried 1363 Russian dead, and 
took 613 Russian prisoners. The first Jap- 
anese army is concentrated at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
were 739 killed and 3444 wounded. The 
Russian losses were 30 officers and 800 men 
killed and wounded. The Japanese have oc- 
cupied Dalny, and are reported to be moving 
on Port Arthur. 

June 7.—Admiral Togo to-day informed 
his government that two Russian gunboats 
were destroyed at Port Arthur on June 4, 
instead of one, as previously reported. 

June 8.—Chinese merchants who arrived 
at Chefoo to-day from Port Arthur report 
that a battle between Russian and Japanese 
troops has been raging for four days within 

“ten miles of Port Arthur. 

General Kuropatkin is still at Liao-Yang, 
and has sent 10,000 troops to the southward 
as a precaution against an advance by the 
Japanese 

Viceroy Alexeieff to-day reported to the 
Czar that on May 26 a Russian torpedo-boat, 
which was one of ten sent out to engage the 
Japanese boats operating in Kin-Chow Bay, 
struck on the rocks and sank. 

The cable between Japan and Korea has 
been cut. 

June 9.—A report received to-day in St. 
Petersburg says that the advance-guard of 
General Kuroki’s army has begun to move 
eastward from Feng-Wang-Cheng. On June 
7 a Japanese brigade attacked and defeated 
a Russian detachment at Saimatse. The 
Russian losses were 102 men killed and 
wounded. Saimatse is west of Feng-Wang- 
Cheng and controls the roads to Liao-Yang 
and Mukden. 

Sixty-two mines have been found and 
exploded by the Japanese at Dalny, and the 
harbor is now completely cleared. Two Rus- 
sian ships were also found underwater, one 
of which is believed to be the cruiser 
Boyarin. 

June 10.—General Kuropatkin telegraphed 
to-day to the Czar that on June 8 the Jap- 
anese captured Siu- Yen, forty-five miles 
southeast of Haicheng, after a severe en- 
gagement, in which the losses on both sides 
were heavy. The number of Russian cas- 
ualties is not yet known. General Kuroki 
announces that the Japanese losses were 
three men killed and thirty wounded. Gen- 
eral Kuroki also reports that his losses in 
the engagement at Saimatsé on June 7 were 
three men killed and twenty-four wounded. 

June 11.—General Kuroki’s main army is 
still at Feng-Wang-Cheng, and has not fol- 
lowed the detachment which oceupied Siu- 
Yen on June 8. General Kuropatkin is 
strengthening his force to the south of and 
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on a line parallel with Siu-Yen and Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

June 12.—A report from Haicheng says 
that on June 9 the Japanese, in attempting 
« flanking movement around the Russian 
right, fell into a Russian ambuscade posted 
in a ravine thirty miles southeast of Hai- 
cheng, and two entire battalions were anni- 
hilated. No official confirmation of this re- 
port has been received. The Japanese ad- 
vance-guards are now forty miles out from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng. 

It was stated in St. Petersburg to-day 
that Admiral Skrydloff had taken the Vladi- 
vostok squadron to within thirty miles of 
Port Arthur. He found several Japanese 
war-ships confronting him, and an engage- 
ment ensued, but as none of the Port Arthur 
ships appeared he returned to Vladivostok, 
arriving there on June 10. 

Twelve trains of Russian reinforcements 
are said to be arriving daily at Liao-Yang. 

The final report of the Japanese military 
commission, which was assigned to bury 
the Russian dead in the battle of Nanshan 
Hill at Kin-Chow, was received to-day in 
Tokyo. It gives the number of Russian dead, 
which were left behind and buried by the 
Japanese, as ten officers and 694 men. 

June 13.—-A telegram from Newehwang 
says that the Russians attacked a small Jap- 
anese force southeast of Shung-Mao on June 
11. After a slight fight the Japanese re- 
treated to Yaotung Pass, the Russians pur- 
suing them. There the Japanese were 
heavily reinforced, and the Russians were 
caught in a trap, losing over 800 killed or 
wounded. 

Admiral Togo reports that the Russians 
have evacuated Yinkow (the port of New- 
echwang). The Russian forces at that place 
numbered 3000 men, with twenty guns. 

According to a report from Tientsin, the 
Russian battle-ship Czareritch has been re- 
paired at Port Arthur and is now ready for 
sea. 
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BY A‘E‘W:-MASON 


SYNOLT'SIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svviety woman of. London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seuted on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This ptactice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
“vow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then, after 
much perplexity and indecision, decides to return to London, feeling 
that he has seen a way out of his difficulties. He reasons that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death, and 
decides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a friend of Pam- 
ela’s, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees Lionel 
Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. He learns 
from Pamela of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of ‘* Ohlsen.” Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way and so saving Millie from peril. 
Ile buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superin- 
tend an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, at a salary of four 
thousand pounds a year, the term of his absence from England to be 
two years. He realizes that Mudge’s intention is to get him out of 
the country, but his financial difficulties constrain him to accept the 
offer, and he leaves England without having seen Millie Stretton again. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SOUTILD OF OUARGLA 


ALT!” cried Captain Tavernay. 

The bugler at his side raised his bugle to his lips 
and blew. The dozen chasseurs d’Afrique and the ten 
native scouts who formed the advance-guard stopped 
upon the signal. A couple of hundred yards behind 

them the two companies of the Foreign Legion came to a stand- 
still. The convoy of baggage mules upon the right flank, the hos- 
pital equipment, the artillery section, the herd of oxen which was 
driven along in the rear—in a word, the whole expedition halted 
in a wood of dwarf oaks and junipers at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The order was given to gather wood for the night's camp-fires 
and the companies were dismissed. Each soldier made his little 
bundle and fixed it upon his shoulders. Again the bugle rang out, 
sounding the * fall in.” And the tiny force marched out from the 
trees of the High Plateaux into the open desert. It was extraor- 
dinary with what abruptness that transition was made. One min- 
ute the companies were treading upon turf under rustling leaves, 
the next they were descending a slope carpeted with halfa-grass 
which stretched away to the horizon’s rim, with hardly a bush to 
break its bare monotony. At the limit of vision a great are like a 
mirror of silver glittered out of the plain. 

“Water,” said a tall, bearded soldier who marched in the front 
rank of the first company. It was he who had stepped from the 
train at Bel-Abbés with a light dust-coat over his evening dress- 
suit. He passed now as fusilier Barbier, an ex-engineer of Lyons. 
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“No,” replied Sergeant Ohlsen, who marched at his side. “ The 
crystals of a dry salt lake.” 

In the autumn of last year Ohlsen, or rather—to give him his 
right name—Tony Stretton, had marched upon an expedition from 
Mesheria to the Chott Tigri, and knew therefore the look of those 
tantalizing salt lakes. That expedition, which had conducted a 
survey for a road to the Tiguig oasis, had brought him his promo- 
tion. 

“But we camp by the lake to-night,” he added. “The wells 
of El-Guethifa are close.” 

The companies went forward, and above that salt lake they 
saw the mirages begin to shimmer, citadels and hanging gardens, 
tall towers and waving woods and majestic galleons, topsail over 
topsail, floating upon summer seas. At the wells the sheikh of the 
district was waiting upon a mule. 

“T want fifty camels with their saddles and their drivers at 
five o’clock to-morrow morning,” said Tavernay; and although as 
far as the eye could reach there was no moving thing upon that 
vast plain except the small group of Arabs and soldiers about the 
well, by five o'clock the camels were squatting upon the sand with 
their drivers beside them. The mules were sent back from El- 
Guethifa that morning, the baggage was packed upon the camels, 
and the little force, insufficient in numbers and supplies, went 
forward on its long and untoward march. 

It passed through the oases of El-Maia and Methlili to Ouargla, 
at that time the last outpost of French authority. At Ouargla 
it rested for a week; and tiere renewing its supplies, penetrated 
southwards to survey the desert country of the Touaregs for the 
construction of the oft-mooted trans-Saharan railway. South of 
Ouargla all the difficulties of the advance were doubled. The 
companies went down through the archipelago of oases in the dan- 
gerous Touat country amongst a sullen people who had little 
food to supply and would hardly supply it. Tavernay led his 
men with care, neither practising a discipline needlessly strict, 
nor relaxing into carelessness, But he was under-oflicered, and 
his officers even so were inexperienced. Lieutenant Laurent, a man 
irritable and unjust, was his second in command, and there were 
but two sous-lieutenants besides. In spite of all Tavernay’s care, 
the convoy diminished. One day a camel would stumble on the 
slippery bottom of a salt marsh, fall and break its limbs; the 
next, another would fail and die through a long-untended wound 
caused by the rough saddle upon its back. In the ranks of the 
soldiers, too, there was trouble, and Laurent was not the man to 
deal with it.. There was hardly a company of the Legion, re- 
cruited, as it largely was, from the outcasts and the men of sor- 
rows, in which there were not some of disordered minds, some 
whom absinthe had brought to the edges of insanity. Upon these 
the severity of the expedition worked havoc. Tents had been 
perforce discarded. The men slept under the stars. They woke 
from freezing nights to the bitter winds of dawn and two hours 
after dawn they were parched by a burning sun, and all the day 
they suffered under its pitiless and blinding glare. Storms 
whelmed them in lofty spirals of whirling choking sand. For a 
week they would toil over high red mountainous ground of loose 
stones; then would follow the monotony of bare round plains, 
piled here and there with black rocks quivering and glittering in 
the heat when the sun rose day after day upon their left hand 
in scarlet and set in scarlet upon their right, and they themselves 
were still the tiny centre of the same empty inhospitable space: 
so that only the difference of the ground they trod, the feel of 
soft sand beneath their feet, where a minute before they had 
marched on gravel, told them that they progressed at all. The 
worst of the men became prone to disobedience, eager for change; 
and every now and then a soldier would rise upon his elbow in 
the night-time, gaze furtively about over his sleeping comrades, 
watch the sentries until their backs were turned, and then crawl 
past them into the darkness. Of these men none ever returned. 
Or some mania would seize upon them and fix a strange idea in 
their brains, such as that which besieged Barbier, the fusilier, 
who had once stepped out of the railway-carriage in his evening 

(Continued on page 986.) 
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Too Much 


A CHINESE servant: employed in a New 
York family, who lived next door to a fa- 
mous woman pianist, left suddenly after only 
a few days’ service. 

His knowledge of the English language 
was limited, ‘and the letter which - he 
left behind him notifyi ing the family of his 
departure was written in Chinese. With the 
aid of an interpreter the gist of the com- 
munication was made out. “I do not ee 
your heathen parrot,” said the letter; “ L-do 
not mind your barbarous customs of. dress- 
ing and eating; but the lady next door 
who sits on the musical instrument every 
day is too much.” 





An Unusual Work 


A story is being told of a printer, em- 
ployed in one of the largest American pub- 
lishing-houses, who was asked by a friend 
what was the most important book to be 
published by his firm during the coming 
year. 

“____ _____”? he answered, naming a work 
whose forthcoming appearance had aroused 
much interest. 

“What sort of a book is it?” 
friend. 

“It’s an autobiography written by the 
man himself,’ explained the printer, im- 
pressively. 


asked his 


The Wrong Department 


A PROMINENT physician tells this story at 
the expense of the modern craze for spe- 
cialization in the medical profession: A 
poor woman from the East Side of New 


York went to a near-by dispensary to ask 


aid for her little son, who had had one of 
his fingers smashed by a baseball bat. At 
the first room where she applied she was 
told by a curt attendant that the boy could 
not be treated there. 

“Wrong place,” he explained; 
the eye and ear department.” 

“Vere is der thumb und finger depart- 
ment?” inquired the woman, simply. 


“this is 





Royal Pawnbrokers 


Tue three-ball sign symbolical of the 
pawnbroker’s business was used in London, 
in very early times, by certain merchants 
from Italy who had emigrated to England to 
found the first money-lending establishments 
in that country. 

It is believed that the familiar sign 
of the three golden balls was adopted by 
the Lombard merchants from the armorial 
bearings of the Medici family, some repre- 
sentatives of whom were money-lenders. 
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GLyYcozONE does not only relieve, 
but it cures. 

In this it differs from what you may 
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The Givers 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 





E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 

the best work of the best illustrators. 

If you see in any of the leading books 

or periodicals an illustration the origin< al of 

which you-would like to possess, come to THE 

FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and it we 

do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 

tain it for you, If you cannot call, state your 

wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
communication prompt attention, 

Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 
our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
oil and water-color ; drawings in wash and pen 
and ink; autographs ; bronzes ; choice books ; 
fine stationery ; prints and photographs, etc.,ete, 

Send us your address and we will forward 
notices of art exhibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 


fully filled. 








259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 984.) 
dress. He leaned over towards Stretton one evening, and said, 
in a hoarse trembling voice, 

“JT can stand it no longer.” 

Both men were sitting by a tiny fire which Barbier was feeding 
with handfuls of halfa-grass and sticks. He was kneeling up in 
front of it, and by the red waving light Stretton saw that his 
face was quivering with excitement. 

“ What can’t you stand?” he asked. 

“It is Captain Tavernay,” replied Barbier. He suddenly laugh- 
ed in a pitiful fashion and cast a glance over his shoulder. “ There 
is a man put on to watch me. Night and day I am watched by 
Captain Tavernay’s orders. He wants to fix a crime on me! I 
know. He wants to trap me. But let him take care!” 

Stretton fetched the doctor, who listened for a while to Bar- 
bier’s rambling, minatory talk, and then shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Hallucinations,” said he. “Ideas of persecution. The com- 
monest form,” and having fixed Barbier into his proper category 
he walked away. There was nothing to be done for Barbier upon 
this expedition. He had to be watched; that was all.* Thus for 
seven hundred miles the force pushed southwards from Ouargla 
and thus from within it disintegrated as it went. Tavernay could 
not but notice the change, but he said nothing to any subordinate. 
The men would fight well if fighting happened. That he knew, 
and meanwhile he marched on. 

It was just when the seven hundred miles had been completed 
that Tavernay realized fighting was likely to happen. He went 
the round of the camp as the sun was setting, when the rifles 
were piled and the fires crackling. Stretton was at his side, and 
saw his commander stop and shade his eyes. Tavernay was look- 
ing westwards. Far away against the glowing ball of the sun, 
which was just dipping down behind the plain, the figure of an 
Arab mounted upon a camel stood motionless and black. Taver- 
nay swung round and looked behind him. On the crest of a 
sand- hill to the north a second rider stood distinct against 
the sky. 

Tavernay watched the men for a long time through his glasses. 

“Touaregs,” said he, gravely. “Masked Touaregs,” and that 
night the sentinels were doubled; and in the morning the bugle 
did not sound the reveille. 

Moreover, when the force advanced, it advanced in the forma- 
tion of a square, with the baggage camels in the centre, one gun 
in the front line and the other in the rear. They had marched 
into the country where the Senoussa sect prevailed. The mon- 
asteries of that body sent out their missionaries eastward to Khor- 
dofan, westwards to Tafilet, preaching the purification of the 
Mohammedan religion and the enlargement of Mohammedan coun- 
tries now subject to the infidels. But nowhere had the mission- 
aries raised their standard with more success than in this Touat 
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country of the Sahara. The companies marched that day alert 
and cheerful. They were consolidated by the knowledge of dan- 
ger. Captain Tavernay led them with pride. 

“An insufficient force, ill-found, inadequately officered,”’ he 
thought. ‘“ But the men are of the Legion.” They were “ mes 
enfants” to him all that day. 

But the attack was not yet to be delivered. During the night 
the two scouts had ridden on their swift Maharis northwest- 
wards to the town of Lasalah. They knocked upon the gates 
of the great mud fortress of Abd-cl-Kader, the sheikh, and were 
instantly admitted to the dark room where he sat upon a pile of 
rugs. When tie eyes of the scouts became accustomed to the gloom 
they saw there was yet another in the room, a tall man robed 
in black with a black mask of cotton wound about his face so 
that only his eyes were visible. This was the chieftain of the 
Hoggar Touaregs. 

* Well?” said Abd-el-Kader, and the scouts told him roughly 
the number of the force and the direction of the journey. ‘ 

Then Abd-el-Kader turned to the Touareg chieftain. 

“ We will let them go further south, since southwards they are 
marching,” he said, in his suave gentle voice. “ A hundred miles 
more and they will be amongst the sand-dunes. Since they have 
“annon, the attack must be sudden. Let it be at the wells of 
Bir-el-Gharamo.” 

The Touareg chieftain rode out that day towards his hills; 
and, unmolested, Captain Tavernay’s expedition went down to the 
dunes. Great waves of yellow sand, sometimes three hundred feet 
from crest to base, intersected the face of the desert; the winds 
had given to their summits the overhang of a breaking sea; they 
ran this way and that as though the currents of an ocean had 
directed their course; they had the very look of motion; so that 
Stretton could not but remember the roaring combers of the cold 
North Sea as he gazed upon these silent and arrested copies. They 
made of that country a maze of intricate valleys. Led by a local 
guide commandeered from the last oasis, the companies of the 
Legion marched into the maze, and on the second day saw, as 
they came over a hill, just below them in a narrow hollow, a 
mud parapet built about the mouth of a well. This was Bir-el- 
Gharamo, and here they camped. Sentries were posted on the 
neighboring crests; suddenly the darkness came and overhead the 
stars rushed down towards the earth. There was no moon that 
night, nor was there any sound of danger heard. Three times 
Tavernay went the round of the sentries—-at eight and at ten and 
at twelve. But at three o’clock, just as the dawn was breaking, a 
shot was heard. Tavernay sprang up from the ground, the alarm 
rang out clear from the bugle over the infinite waste, the com- 
panies of the Legion seized their piled rifles, and fell into battle 
order with an incredible neatness and expedition. 

T'o be Continued, 


Centenary 


By Edith Baker Brown 


Y an odd coincidence the birthday of the author whose work 
is a more absolute, a more unquestioned imaginative 
achievement than that of any other American falls on 
July 4. A hundred years ago Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
born in Salem, Massachusetts. He was of straight Puri- 

tan descent, his ancesters numbering among them efficient men in 
the colony—seamen, men of affairs. The Hawthornes seem to have 
been a reserved and intellectually independent race. One of them, 
a prominent judge in witcheraft days, condemned an innocent man 
to death, and the family was popularly supposed to suffer from the 
“ witches’ curse,” after the manner of the Pyncheons in The House 
of the Seven Gables. In fact, that story embodies not a little 
of the family tradition, slightly transmuted to the purposes of 
fiction. The recluse strain was strong in both Hawthorne and his 
elder sister, although the isolation in which the immediate family 
lived was partly due to Mrs. Hawthorne’s complete retirement 
from the world after her husband’s early death. For ten years 
after Hawthorne’s graduation from college, he says that perhaps 
there were not twenty persons in Salem who knew that there was 
such a person in existence as himself. Then came his meeting 
with Sophia Peabody—a love episode as purely poetic as the meet- 
ing of the Brownings, and the man partly issued from the shadowy 
life of dreams. Six vears after his marriage Hawthorne wrote his 
wife: “ Thou art the only person in the world that ever was neces- 
sary to me. Other people have occasionally been more or less 
agreeable, but I think I was always more at ease alone than in 
anybody’s company till I knew thee. And now I am only myself 
when thou art within my reach.” In an almost literal sense the 
companionship of his wife was Hawthorne’s one vital social expe- 
rience. Without her he would indeed have been solitary. With 
her his hitherto purely intellectual life found its humanity. His 
contact with the wider world of men was always something rather 
shadowy. In a way, the society of his time and place—its ideal- 
ism, its unworldliness—entered into the substance of his thought. 
But toward its particular men, its particular enthusiasms and 
events, he was singularly ecld. His coolly artistic handling of 
the Brook Farm Community offended the ardent reformers of his 
day; and the great civil war passion found him apathetic as it 
found no other one of his literary contemporaries. His life abroad 
left him only the more a New-Englander—the man he had been 
from the beginning. 

Such was Hawthorne’s life, deeply bedded in the past, sin- 
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gularly simple in its elements. To cosmopolitan persons like Henry 
James—indeed, to cur cosmepolitan modern sense in general, the 
material it offers to art seems bodiless and meagre. Yet results 
prove that it offered to Hawthorne’s genius the perfect conditions 
of creation—such conditions as have not occurred again in our lit- 
erary history. And what is the character of the art that issued 
from them? Reread to-day, these three or four brief but perfect 
romances on which Hawthorne’s fame rests, impress us first of 
all by an artistic refinement, a contemplative and analytic sub- 
tlety which is hardly to be matched outside of modern French 
prose. They seem to represent that happy moment in art when the 
utmost imaginative sensitiveness has not yet the touch of de- 
cadence, but concerns itself still with the moral realities of life. 
It is curious that the Puritan genius which has been pronounced 
so hostile to art should issue in a contemplative habit so disin- 
terested and imaginative, in a taste so pure, as it issued in Haw- 
thorne; yet though Hawthorne is the chief representative, he is 
not the sole one of this artistic flowering of Puritanism. Thoreau, 
Henry James, Whistler, show all the same inheritance. There are 
moods when Hawthorne’s work, in its artistic detachment, seems 
almost to offend serious passion. This was the effect it had upon 
the moral earnestness of Emerson, who yet ought to have sympa- 
thized with its imaginative detachment. Yet it seems to us an 
obtuse reader who cannot feel the intense moral reality which 
Hawthorne’s most playful, most serene intellectual utterance al- 
ways had for himself. Nor can one fairly call this intensely 
introspective genius, which searched so. deeply into the motives of 
character, morbid; for it does not deal with the eccentricities of 
temperament, or the morbid emotions, like so much modern de- 
eadent art, but rather with the great normal realities of the soul’s 
life. Hawthorne himself said: “ When I write anything that I 
know or suspect to be morbid; I feel as though I had told a lie.” 
It is indeed this instinct for the basic, the fundamental, in which 
lies the creative power of his work. A certain rightness of char- 
acter and mind everywhere characterizes this man of daintiest 
artistic habit, and a perfectly spontaneous democratic sympathy 
which we may rightly claim as his American inheritance. 
Hawthorne’s romances have not the body, the stir of actual life, 
the volume, of many great novels. His art is like a lucid, still 
lake, that mirrors experience to its depths and strangely ethereal- 
izes it. He wrote little, but what he wrote was written in the 
perfect mood of creation, We can recall no other novelist of his 
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time whose creative gift was so sure—save 
Thackeray. Thackeray worked with the ev- 
ery-day material of human nature. Haw- 
thorne, rather—Puritan and __ idealist— 
sought his material in the inner life of 
man—in the world-old problem of sin and 
redemption. His art owed incalculably to 
his inheritance and also much to that par- 
ticular social environment into which he 
was born and which his son has so aptly 
described: ‘The seed of democracy” (in 
Hawthorne’s youth) “was bearing its first 
and (so far) its sweetest and most delicate 
fruit. Men and women of highest refine- 
ment, education, and sensibilities thought 
it no derogation, not only to work for their 
living, but to tend a counter, sweep a room, 
or labor in a field. Religious feeling was 
deep and earnest, owing in part to the re- 
cent schism between the severe and the lib- 
cral interpretations of Christian’ destiny 
and obligations; and the development of 
commerce and other material interests had 
not more than foreshadowed its present 
proportions nor distracted people’s ‘atten- 
tion from less practical matters. Such a 
state of things can hardly be reproduced.” 
Through his wife, as we have already said, 
came the deepest’ and most human of his 
insights. Hawthorne preferred The House 
of the Seven Gables as the book most char- 
acteristic of his mind, and we can under- 
stand what he meant. not because this par- 
ticular story embodies a family tradition, 
but on account of that little parable of 
the isolated life which runs all through it 
—this life with its yearnings toward hu- 
manity, and its final emancipation through 
love. The exquisite playfulness of so much 
of the narrative is also characteristic of the 
sunnier side of the author’s genius. To re- 
read any one of these romances of Haw- 
thorne’s is surely a duty of the present cen- 
tenary that affords the rarest of intellectual 
and imaginative pleasures. 





An Architectural Illusion 


THE photograph shows the facade of the 
new Chamber of Commerce in _ Liberty 
Street. The feature of interest is the pecul- 
iar and apparently perilous position of the 
group of figures seated over the doorway. 
It is difficult to believe that this porch and 
pediment form part of the facade of the 
building in line with the rest of the eleva- 





The Fagade of the Chamber of Commerce 


tion. The illusion is probably due in part 
to the setting back of the old brownstone 
building adjoining the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the extreme end, which throws the 
group into greater apparent prominence, 
but more particularly to the fact that Lib-' 
erty Street, at its juncture with the alley 
at the corner of which the building stands, 
deflects slightly in a southerly direction. 
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NOVELS BY MAURUS JOKAI 


+ lea 


Black Diamonds 
Translated by FRANCES A. GERARD 


A happy blend of the elements of romance with 
those of every-day life... . The action is varied, an- 
imated, and sufficiently exciting to sustain the reader's 
interest, to which a constant appeal is also made by 
the fresh and piquant aspects given the book by its 
Hungarian atmosphere. 16mo, $1.50 


The Green Book 


or, Freedom Under the Snow 
Translated by MRS. WAUGH 
A great story by one of the great masters of fiction. 
J6kai is a writer of tremendous power, and, always 
equal to himself when occasion demands, he is su- 
preme in ‘* The Green Book.” 16mo, $1.50 





TheLionof Janina 


or, The Last Days of the Janissaries 
A TURKISH NOVEL 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN 

In depicting his hero, Ali Pasha, as cruel and as 
crafty an Oriental as ever lived, he has drawn him in 
such a picturesque manner, and touched so lovingly 
and charmingly the very few and slight phases of his’ 
character that were above reproach, that he compels 
our admiration in spite of ourselves. 16mo, $1.25 
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- MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 


This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr.: Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. The book 
goes into all necessary details, with drawings 
and diagrams of the manufacture and use of rods 
and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book 
is the best authority on this subject in existence. 


Iustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 
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THE STORY OF - | 


Amaleamated Copper 


A PERSONAL WORD BY THOMAS W. LAWSON AND A 
STATEMENT BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 


verybodys 
agazine 


The Personal Word by Mr. Lawson 








Personally I know that one hundred millions of dollars were lost, thirty men | 
committed suicide, and twenty previously reputable citizens went to the peni- 


tentiary, directly because of Amalgamated. ; 
It was largely because of my efforts that the foundation of Amalgamated 
was successfully laid. It was created because of my work. It was because of 


what I stood for, because I had the public’s confidence, and because my promises | 
had been kept that the plain people invested two hundred million dollars of their | 


savings, and it was because of trickery and broken promises-that the public lost 
the enormous sums they did. 

My motives for writing the Story of Amalgamated are manifold: I have 
unwittingly been made the instrument by which thousands upon thousands of 
investors in America and Europe have been plundered. I wish them to know 
my position as to the past, that they may acquit me of intentional wrong-doing; 
as to the present, that they may know that I am doing all in my power to right 
the wrongs that have béen committed; and as to the future, that they may see 
how I propose to compel restitution. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 





A Statement by the Publishers of 
Everybody’s Magazine 


In the articles by Mr. Lawson, beginning in the July number, under the 
caption of “ Frenzied Finance, The Story of Amalgamated,” we have a narrative | 
from Mr. Lawson’s ‘own lips, how, in the last few years, he has seen millions of 
dollars won without right, and thousands of men ruined. It is a story of financial 
tragedy of to-day. 





In the great financial happenings of recent years story-tellers have given 
their version; political economists their theories; reformers their pictures; and | 
historians their tablets. For the first time in the history of High Finance we | 
have the High Priest tell it as it happened, and it is for Everybody's Magazine | 
to publish “the cold-blooded facts,” for Mr. Lawson has pledged himself to tell | 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY. 





Hall Caine’s New Story 


“The Prodigal Son,” begins in the July number of Everybody's Magazine. 10 -.cents on all 
news-stands, or $1.00 per year. . 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, Publishers, Union Square, New York. 
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How Star-Distances are 


Measured 
(Continued from page 980.) 


lactic displacements, and not to any other 


Cause. . 

It is true that these results were subject 
to such uncertainty as might arise from the 
necessary assumption that the two small 
auxiliary stars used for comparison were 
themselves infinitely remote. But Bessel was 
able to show that even if -such were not the 
case, his observations, though they would 
not give the true distance of his star, would 
at least tell him how much nearer it is to 
the solar system than are the two stars of 
comparison. In other words, his observa- 
tions gave at least a sort of “ lower limit ” 
as to the star’s distance, within which limit 
it was most certainly situated. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain a notion 
of the magnitude belonging to this stellar 
distance. Expressed in miles, it gives so long 
a series of figures that it is impossible to 
visualize what they mean. To. get over this 
difficulty, astronomers have invented a new 
unit of distance, called the “ light-year.” 
This unit is equal to the space that would 
be covered in one year by a light-ray trav- 
elling steadily onward at its usual rate of 
about 186,000 miles per second. It is evident 
that such a ray would pass over a very re- 
spectably lurge distance in the course of a 
whole year. Such is the astronomer’s unit 
for estimating stellar distance, and Bessel 
found for his star a distance of eight such 
units. 

A satisfactory beginning once made, as- 
tronomers were not slow to continue ob- 
servational researches into stellar distance. 
Before them they have seen always a most 
fascinating reward, the possibility of dis- 
covering a real: neighbor in stellar space. 
The vast majority of stars are unquestion- 
ably so remote from us that the quantitative 
valuation of their distance belongs among 
those problems that occupy the borderland 
between that which man may hope to at- 
tain and that which is forever placed be- 
yond human ken. Yet still there may be 
a few—-perhaps but one single star—nearer 
incomparably than are the countless con- 
geries of its fellow orbs. If such there be, 
its discovery would indeed be an achievement 
of surpassing interest. 

So there need be no surprise that astron- 
omers are continuing Bessel’s work with ac- 
tivity; that they should have devised a 
more effective engine of attack than he pos- 
sessed was also to be expected. This has 
been found in the photographie method of 
observing. Though no more precise than 
the older processes, photography is superior 
in ease of. application, and in the output 
of results produced by a given quantity of 
labor. The method is essentially similar in 
principle to Bessel’s, except that measure- 
ments of a photograph under the microscope 
are substituted for direct eye-observations 
upon the sky itself. The subsequent calcu- 
lations are, then, quite analogous to the 
former ones. 

- To make photography most effective in 
this work it is necessary to use a large 
telescope. The telescope is, in effect, the 
photegraphic camera of astronomy: with a 
big camera we obtain a big picture, and this 
reduces to a minimum the harmful effects 
of all sources of error in observation. But 
to make good photographs the _ telescope 


‘ should be provided with a photographic lens, 


ground quite differently from the usual tele- 
scope lenses intended for visual use. The 
largest existing telescope, that of the 
Yerkes Observatory, is a visual one. But 
it has recently been found possible to adapt 
it for photographic work as well; and this 
fact, of the utmost importance to those in- 
terested in stellar distance, is full of inter- 
est also in its probable influence in every 
department of observational astronomy. 

To accomplish this it has merely been 
necessary to insert in the telescope, be- 
tween the sensitive photographic plate and 
the star’s light as it comes down from the 
lens, what is known as a “ ray-filter.” This 
is a glass plate coated with a preparation 
transparent to the kind of light that af- 
fects photographic plates, but opaque to all 
other light. The telescope’s lens gathers 
all kinds of light from the stars, but the 
jilter admits to the photographic plate only 








that which is suitable for it. Thus. we 
reach the same result as if the telescope 
lens itself had been ground in such a way 
as to collect only the photographic - rays. 
We have, in effect, a photographic tele- 
scope. 

One of the astronomers at the Yerkes 
Observatory is devoting himself at present 
to stellar parallax work with this new ar- 
rangement of apparatus. With the enor- 
mous size and light-gathering power of his 
instrument, he énjoys advantages not hith- 
erto realized in photographic astronomy. 
That he will discover some star compara- 
tively near us is but a hope: he cannot fail, 
however, to increase materially our slender 


stock of knowledge as to stellar distance— . | 


and that within the space of a very few 
years. Let us but be put in possession of 
a large number of well-determined star-dis- 
tances, and we shall be able at last to the- 
orize with some approach to certainty con- 
cerning the construction of the stellar uni- 
verse. 





Trials of a War Correspondent 
(Continued from page 973.) 

thrown on the mud floor of our doorless hut, 

and, placing a rope mat over the opening 

to keep out some of the chill of night, we 

wished ourselves in the warnr comfort of 

even a Bowery lodging-house. 

Our expensive canteen, to which, by the 
advice and consent of the government, we 
pay seven and a half dollars gold a day, was 
days behind; how many, we could not even 
calculate. 

However, fortunately for us, headquarters 
began to relent a little, and a piece of meat 
—a raw chunk of the worst cut of a fresh- 
ly killed beef—was added to our rations, 
and we were permitted to draw horse feed. 

We live by the clock. At ten in the 
morning Captain Okada will receive one 
correspondent as a representative of all, and 
give cut any news he may have. At four 
o’clock rations may be drawn for the next 
day. At five o’clock feed for the horses 
may be obtained. Between four and_ five 
Captain Okada will censor all telegrams and 
manuscripts, which must first be read to 
him, line by line, and then he submits them 
to the higher officers. If they pass muster, 
two red seals appear on the paper, cover- 
jing the first and last word, and all letters 
are sealed and stamped with the censor’s 
stamp in his presence. Captain Okada in- 
forms us that at 2 p.m. to-morrow he will 
be pleased to take us to see some of the 
country, but when he exceeded his authority 
and took some of the correspondents up on 
the commanding point of Wiju_ castle, 
whence some of the Russian positions could 
be seen, it is said he was reprimanded. 

We cannot move from the unhealthy spot 
in which we have been located until orders 
are received from headquarters, though the 
request to do so was made three days ago. 
It is understood, however, that they have 
the matter under consideration, and may 
move us all nearer the headquarters camp. 

One correspondent from New York spent 
two whole days in trying to have his horse’s 
shoes tightened. There were something like 
ten men’s hands through which the matter 
had to pass before the necessary permission 
could be secured, and each man had to write 
or see personally the man ahead of him be- 
fore the important question could be settled. 

Three correspondents came in after five 
o’clock. with tired and hungry horses, and 
they could not draw feed for themselves or 
their horses that day, as the supplies had 
previously been issued to the seven men al- 
ready in camp, and therefore the newcom- 
ers were not officially present. 

Captain Okada assures us that conditions 
will change after the first great battle, but, 
as he expresses it, “We are doing every- 
thing in our power to screen our movements 
from the enemy, and therefore you must be 
patient.” The word “patient” we have 
heard from Japanese lips until we feel like 
screaming with pain as it jars our nerve- 
racked ears! 

One correspondent, particularly _ bitter 
against the commanding generals in Cuba 
and the Philippines, was heard to exclaim, 
“Say, Pussy Shafter and Grandma Otis 
were real saints in disguise to the U mpty 


° Umps we’re up against now!” 
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urgery in the Medical Depariment of the University o irginia, an JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


of the National 66 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUEFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 


resource. It should be recognized by the professionas an article of Materia Medica.”’ 


‘* NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” Games and Songs of 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Ciairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: “‘After twenty years’ practice I have , i 

no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- Bu L WATER American Children 

sults I have found nothing to compare with FFALO ITHIA WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 

in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” Dy 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.’’ Containing all the games American children 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D.., /ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 


versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, together with an explanation of their signifi- 
For those who 


Renal Calculi and Stone in the Blad- Spring cance, origin, and history. 
der,I know ofno remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No.2.” have to deal with children in any capacity, 
Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug . the book isa mine of welcome suggestions for 
and mineral water trade. Hotel J th their amusement. ez, revised edition, $1.50 
otel opens June 15th. 
PER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






































